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Probleniy and Objectives 



Sumriary 

As students progress through a school system irformation on their abilities, 
skills and Interests is acquired by the school system and staff. Students 
with special learning needs, such as the ^ucable mentally, retarded (M) , 
usually have participated in additional tests which more specifically define 
their learning disabilities. Even with this wealth of data, special occupa- 
tional learning experiences have not been developed for the WR bas^ on 
the infoiTTiation available on their learning styles. One possible reason 
for this lack is that vocational educators are equipped through education 
ajid experience to deal with infonnation related to nonnal students and 
the design of learning experiences for thoii. 

The problem of this study was to determine ; the teacher competencies needed 
in order to develop valid and effective occupational learnijig experiences 
for BfR students based on available diagnostic test data and information. 

Objectives for the ^^tudy were to: fl) identify the diagnostic test data 
and information vocational teachers need in order to make valid decisions 
related to the design and managenent of learning experiences for Mrs, 
(2) identify the teacher cOTpetenc;ieH needed to interpret test data, (3 J 
determine if vocational teachers need special competencies in order to 
construct valid and effective learning experiences and vocational pro- 
grams for H^IR students, (4) ascertain if a two -week workshop can develop . 
the vocational teacher canpetencies needed to provide viable learning 
experiences for ENR's, and (5) determine the feasibility of using an 
interactive conputer program whiah the vocational teacher could use to 
assist in developijig instiiictional materials for BffJs. - 

Three member teai.is were originally selected for the project* Each tear, 
had a special educator and a vocational instructor. The third person 
was a counselor, special educator or vocational educator depending op thu 
moHt effective team organ! nation withi:i the participating schDOl. Alitor , 
the first workshop an A=V specialist^ was added to each team, tlix school 
systems,^ four secondary an^jwo post-Hocondary schools, participated' in ^ 
the project . ' ' 

An action resear^ design was used. As vocational teachers on the teams 
identified probfems in modifying instructional materials, teaching stra- 
tegies and classroom procedures" team and staff members designea solutions. 
Tliese solutions were then implemented by the vocational teachey and eval- 
uated. After the evaluation had been completed, necessary revisions 
were made and the solution was dissgninated to the othej teams. Trans- 
portability of the developmental e^qDeriences and the re^sulting productH 
were assess^i with teans in one or two of the other participating schools. 



1=1 



Three workshops have been conducted. The first focused on identifying 
the participants' cornpetencies in relation to those needed to develop 
effective vocational instmction for BK students. In the second workshop 
techniques for effective caraminication, task analysis, rewriting reading 
materials developing m^iated instruction were presented. Teaching 
teclmiques, classroom managOTent strategies, and practical evaluation 
v^re stressed in the third workshop. Both the second and third workshops 
were designed based on the participants' inputs. 

Some of the competencies which vocational teachers need to acquire are: 
use of evaluation infoimation in designing and managing instruction, 
behavior obsenration skills, performance evaluation techniques, individual- 
izing instruction for 04R students, identification and restructuring of 
jobs, task analysis procedures, and designing concrete learning exper^ 
icnces . 

Hnso<! on the evaluntiun of the workshops used in the project and the criturnl 
cnmpetcncics identified by the participants, a two week workshop agunda was 
dovcloped. With adequate preparation and orientation of participants prior 
to the workshop and assistance for implementation after, the two week session 
should provide the basic competencies needed. 

Two computer programs were developed to retrieve jobs from a data bank which 
rnatch specified DOT levels and present Information on characteristics, 
llic programs were written In extended BASIC. \ 
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Problem 



The problem of this stiMy was to determine the vocationEl teacher .com- 
petencies needed in order to develop valid and effective occupational 
learning experiences for training E I students based upon available diag 
nostic test data. 



Obj cctives _.^^-=-==—— 
The objectives for this research study were to: 

1. Identify the diagnostic test data vocational teachers need in 
order to make valid decisions relate to the design and manage- 
ment of learning experiences for Bffi's. * 

2. Determine the teacher cOTipetencies needed to inteipret diagnostic 
test data for students, 

3. Deteniiine if the vocational teacher rteeds special competencies in 
order to Iconstruct valid and effective learning ej?yeriences and 
programs ifor students. 

4. Determine if a two-week workshop can develop the vocational teacher 
competenpies needed to provide viable learning experiences for WR-i 

5. Assess the impact of a workshop experience on the vocational teache: 
teaching activities. 

6. Determine the foasibility of using an interactive computer prograjn 
which the vocational teacher could use for assistance in developing 
instructional materials for B^'s. 

In a recent study, Davis (1974) found that a considerable amount of 
information existed for each liandicapped student. Usually, the school 
attended by the handicapp^ student had a cimulative record folder. In 
addition j if the student had contacted other agencies for assistance, addi- 
tional records were available frm these service agencies. Davis also found 
that there was a lack of articulation and trananission of infoiiTiation be- 
tween t|ie agencies serving the handicapped student. Often, there is also 
a problem within the instn^tution in the transmission of informatiqnron 
students from the guidance coimselor or psychologist to the classrotm 
teacher . 

Even if the classroOTi teachers were apprised of the diagnostic test Jdata 
available On handicapped students, there is a question whether they jwould 
be able to utilize this information in^making Instructional decisions 
appropriate for these students* Nfost teachers are equipped through fonrial 
educational training and experienee to deal with infomation related to 
the normal student. Teachers are not typically trained to Interpret 
diagnostic data en learning disabilities, nor have they acquired; the 
skills to develop learning activities for studehts with special neadH* 
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Vocational education opportunities for the handicapped, in general, and 
the Bm*s specifically are restricted (Hogstad, 1972), Hogstad found that , 
vocational educators in the Wisconsin post- secondary VTAE system had a 
critical need for additional training related to working with handicapped 
students. The same results were found by Jarvis and Nelson (1972) in a 
.Htudy encompassing secondary and post -secondary vocational educators in 
Wisconsin. They Tound that few vocational teachers had enrolled in 
courses or spcciel workshops concerned with teaching the handicapped 
student. Moreover^ there was a distinct lack of interest and plans Tor 
enrolling in such experiences in the imediate future. 

Curient estijuates indicate that approximately 2.3 percent of our 
population is mentally retarded. In 1972, the Division of Handicapped 
Children in the Wisconsin DeparGnent of Public Instruction identified 
14, 530 educable mentally retarded students who were being served by ^ 
the public schools in Wisconsin. Assimilng that the remaining 49 states 
have similar proportions of HvR*s, the need for vpcational training for 
these students is apparent and of great magnitude. 

One constraint faced in meeting the need for occupational training for 
WR's is the vocatronal educator *s lack of 'formal preparation and exper- 
ience in working with students with these special learning needs. The 
experiences and training of most occupational educators relates to 
students with normal abilities, interests, and skills. The background 
of vdcational teachers prepares them, to collect and. interpret information 
from'nonnal students and utilize this in making decisions related to 
dcvelaping curriculimi and instruction for nonnal individuals* Tlierorurn, 
an student, who already has a restricted capability to cope with his 
environment and to acquire new skills "and knowledges, also ha? to contend 
with a learning environment which is structured and managed by individuals 
who are not totally cogizant of his needs nor able to interpret the infoima- ^ 
tion which defines his capabilities and needs, 

Hogstad j (1972) in her sti^y of post -secondary vocational, technical schools 
in Wisconsin stated the following conclusion and listed the following re^ 
coimendations. 

" Conclusion : In the Vim schools, there is a need for a comprehensive 
master plan for meetings the vqcational training needs of the 
handicapped. 

Reconmendations : 

— - . -. — — 

a. Develop a model plan, A tentative model appears as Figure I-l, 

b. Use existing resources as much as possible. 

c. Incorporate the concept of staffing to include all involved 
specialists and agencies as well as the teachers in order to 
share expertise, to coordinate goals, and to perfonn an ongoing 
evaluation of the handicapped individual's progress and changing 
needs • 

e. Develop an individualized program based on the needs of the 
individual. Provide flexibility to allow horizontal and vertica 
movement as required by changing accomplishments and needs, 

f . Provide a referral service to other supportive services for thos 
individuals whose handicaps are so unique or so severe that^thei 
vocational training needs cannot be met by the VTAE system* 
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' g. TraiA toward an associate degree, a vocational diploma, or aV 

special certificate, , 'j '.; . 

h. Provide Vigorous placement services to , each handicapped trainee. 

i. - Infonn and encourage all handicapped trainees to participate in 

continuing education." 

Hogstad identified a canprehensive. system for collecting data for counseling 
and for providing individualized programs for students with handicaps. / This 
projeot, however, was focused on utilizing existing data and data collection 
techniques as identified in the intake and evaluation flow in Figure /I- 1 
from Hogstad 's study and using this information in prescribing and presenting 
leami,ng experiences which were tailored to the needs of the niis study 

was fbcused on working with secondary and post -secondary vocational educators. 
In/addition, the 'vocational educators participating in the study were en- 
couraged to mainstream the WR students by providing individualized learning 
/ej^eriences tailored to tl^eir interests ai^ special capabilities. 

The educational decisions required on the part of the vocational educators 
are graphically diagramed in Figure IT -2. Two flows are involved in the 
model: fl) information and decision flow; and (21 the vocational educff- 
tional activities flow. The relationships between the decisions and the 
educational activities flows are shown by the arrows. For example, in 
terms of input, teachers must determine what the student's needs and 
characteristics are in order to select appropriate learning actlviticH, 
and possibly present alternative loarning experiences if the initial pro- 
scription was not appropriate. Finally, decisions must be made m terms 
of the employabillty and level of employability of the graduates or people 
who lea^ the program. The reseairch activities 4n this project were de- 
signed ft^identify the types, of information needed in eath of these de- 
cision areas in the decision flow and to determine the decision making 
competencies teachers, must have in order to generate the appropriate 
learning environment for the IMK student. 

In order to focus the research efforts on this project, the scope of - 
the study was limited to investigating the utilization of diagnostic 
test data in developing individualized vocational instruction for the I 
edutable mentally retarded (B^") . 
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Methods and Procedures 



Research and Develoi^ent Strategy . ' / 

■ \ ^ . ' ; : ■ B 

A variety of researGh tacteiques were available for use in this project. 
Some required highly controlled settings in order to compare experi- 
mental and cmtrol groups to assess the differential ij^act of one or more 
.educational treaments/ Others involved a large s^ala tryout of oti , 
^ucatlonal progrsuii or methodologies with an evaluation to deteiTnine 
the changes vrtiich took place over a period of tlinei Neither of these 
approaches were appropriate for the Vocatloml Teacher COTp«tency-ENR 
(VTC-H^) Project, The first required modificatloris in the classroOTi 
assigraients for students md instructional assi^ents of teachers which 
would be difficult to carry out. Also/ it would have created a learning 
enviromnent which was quite atypical to that nonnally foimd in school 
settings* The second methodology required a fairly long time span and 
a number of students and teachers. The resources required to carry oUt 
this type of research were extensive. Since the resources in this 
project w^-re limited in amount and time span, m action research 
approach was used* ^ 

The research process used is described, graphically in Figure II The 
starting point of a research project is a need.\ A need arises from 
a probiem or an opportunity, Problans are sitoations.or decisions for 
which no obvious response or ariswer is available^ For example , a 
teacher may have an M student who does not leatn effectively from the 
present mode of instruction and no alternative m^es of instruction 
which would be effective are available to the teacher, , 

An opportunity is a set of circumstances which provides vocational teacher 
a diance to develop new materials, teaching methods^^ or programs vdiich 
would not normally be , available to thm. Tliis project provided an oppor- 
timity to develop iinproved vocational instruction for students. To 
the degree that the products frOT this project^ are transportable, it will 
cOTtribute to the solution of a nation-wide problem, a 

After a need has been identified,, the problem or opportunity is analyzed 
and studied to detemihe an effective solution or response* }&iowledge,^ 
skills, materials and solutions to similar situations are assembled and 
utilized in creating a valid solution*. For exaiTiple, the problOT mentioned 
previously might result in the devilopment of audio-visual presentations 
in which students could control the pace at which information is presented 
arid could review as they desire, : 

After a solution has been created, it must be tested to detemine its 
adequacy a^ validity. This antails having teachers and students use 

' ' '. ■= . ' ■ II-l . . ■ . 
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the product and evaluate "its orfcctlvanoss^ 'IIig tryout of a research 
pr6duct will provide data for revising it. If major, revisions a ra made 
in the product one would test the solution again. If minor revisions are 
made one can proceed to the verify stage. It should be noted that in 
some instances the product may be of sudh low value that it would be dis- 
carded and an entirely new solution dtveloped, 

in the verification stage new teams try out the research product to deter- 
mine whether it is functional in their situations * and environments. TTiis 
tryout determines whether the product can be utilized by someone other 
than the original team of researchers. If this tiyout is successfiil there 
is evidence to indicate that the product can be utilized in a variety of , 
situations by a nimber of teachers. If the tryout is not successful it 
may mean that .additional infomation is needed in order to maker the pro- 
duct fimctional for others to use . 

After this cycle" has been completed with a given problem or opportunity ^ 
the team applies the same research steps to a new problem or opportunity, 
tn actual practice, a team may have several research products in process 
at the same time. Often the study of 'a particular problan or need will 
lead to the identification of additional problems and opportunities^. 'Ilieso 
can then be attacked in the same manner. 

One of the basic and critical elements in this process is the identifica-, 
tion of the problem or opportunity^ Since this phase triggers the remain- 
ing activities it is not possible to conduct a meaningful research pro- 
gram without the identific'ation of a valid need. The most logical place 
to identify need^ was where BK*s were being served, thus vocational and 
•special education teachers occupied a critical role in tiie research process 
in this project. It was very important that actual problems and oppor- 
timities encountered as teachers work with EMR's be identified. After 
these needs had been idehtified, the project staff members at U!V-Stout 
worked with the participating teams in creating solutions and testing them. 
Once the solutions had been refined to the point where they were fimctional, 
arrangements wore madd to have other participating teams in the project 
try tnem out. 

I'eedback from the test and verification phases provided u basis for uvn I = 
uating the strategies and techniques employed in constructing solutions. 
In addition, the feedback included information, on the types of competencies - 
needed to provide effective vocational instruction for Bffi students. 

Participating School Systems and Staff . / ^ _ ■ 

When the participating teams were selected an' attenqst was m^e to identify 
schools which were at various stages in developing vocational education 
programs for EM? students." In addition, consideration was given to select- 
ing participants who had taken various approaches to developing vocational 
instruction for students who had M leaming styles. 



IWo rocHji.ro"'<^ntH wcjre eHtnl)! i sIukI (or I hu so I act ion proccHH, Pirst, 
llturtriuitl t(s 1)0 ro|U'0^u^^t^l hur I'njiii tho scL'onclnry /jpcl post -sai^nrulrif y 
systciiiH in WiHConsin, Hucr)n(I, pnrt ici|)nnts Ikk! to jinlicnro tm IntcMcsi 
and willlngncsH to purticipatc in tho projuct. In nddition, the project 
director wanted to identify secondary and post -secondary schools (VIAIU 
in the same VIAE district. However, this was not established as a necessary 
criterion for selection for the project. 

After the parameters for the identification of the secondary and post- second- 
ary schools had been established, the project director contacted the Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Tectoical and Adult Education (raVTAB) which has respon- 
sibility for the post 'Secondary \^AE schools in Wisconsin and the Wisconsin 
Departnent of Public Instruction. Staff members in these agencies who 
/Worked with special needs programs identified a number of schools ^d the 
types of programs being conducted at each school. Based on the infomia- 
tion received from vrnVTAE and DPI, the project director Identified six 
school systems which met the criteria established. These school systems 
were contacted and Invited to participate in the project. After varying 
periods of consideration, all six agreed to become a part of the- project. 

The six school systems, participating in the project werei 

Secondary Level Schools Pos t - Secondary Voca 1 1 ona 1 - 

\ ■ Technical Schools 

Eau Claire North High School 

Madison East Senior High School Gatevmy Technical Institute 

Oshkosh West Senior High School ^ (Racine) ^ 

tecine Riblic School System , VTAE District 1 (Eau Claire) 

The gebgraphical location of these schools^^eiven in Rigure 11-2. A 
description of each school is gi'&^en in A^fendim^A. 

Oshkosh West Senior High School was just initl^ing a program for WR 
students in vocational classes. Madison^J^^r Senior High School was in 
the second year o£ a special progtam^whi^OT provided the basic vocational 
skills required to succeed in advanced vocational education courses. 
In the Racine Public School System, special industrial education classes 
had been established to serve the needs of M's and reluctant learners. 
TTiese classes were in their second and third years. At Eau Claire North 
Senior High School the special education teacher had a well-develpped 
and effective work experience program, and the industrial education 
teacher had experience in working with WR students on an individual basis. 
VTAE District 1 was initiating a project to provide a special education 
instmctor and^ special tutoring assistmce in selected vocational pro- / 
^granTS7^^"^t^^atewa5Mtechn 
and assessment had been established to assist students with special needs. 
This mix o£ schools provided a rich resource of prior and on-going exper- 
iences for utilisation in the project, , 



The initial teams of participants from each school were identified as 

11^4 r 



Stipulated in the nro^ 

o1"S^°WI3S- Sua^t^ r"-: .each.. 

^S^t^ it y^d^Jr^lf specialist. After^a^i^Iif' ? ^® developed, 
cover the coet °«j ""?"®d that sufficlenf ^11 ^^©^^ew of thS nroier^ 

and thi?d SsSD."'f'5^ including a available |o 

contacted tf feiL'^f • ^ °r the pfojectf^pS!?""" second 
P^icipate In^J^lJf r "^terest ld2tl^'|^|«S schools we?e 
Pfch of the six schnnie • J- Almost imnedlate reJ^f ^ "^Hia specialist to 
^^their t.^. -d.ca«„, that , -|jve^ fS 

■ less tt\Ti, ,^^"-"ce ■ 

,.: P1"S additional cSus ? m"*"*""^^ '° Sflad™ rfe°Ple who 

Mnorionce": nr »u ' ^aMe II-l oiv»o „ T "° masters deeree^ 

anS the1art&p^tr?^"f^*^ thf^lef™^ ?f educa^f 
13^ students nr?'^ involvement in sDecin?^:«.i,^° ^°™al degree work 
Fovlded'?Jy;ii|^J^^f thi„ tSlS^^^^^^ 

in tenns oHcgref S Jh''^®^^^ a breadth or^^l^^ "^formation " 
students. Tliif var?^?i and.special experiences r^if* f®- ®^®rlence 
"vos for the^ro" t".^ ^^^^^^ an iSal set If Sn^?^ ^^'^^^chlng m 
project's reseafch, workr °^-^^eriences , and porspcc- 

^HiHa^^^ttee ' . \ , ■ ' : 

One of the first actlvif • ' ' 

• teacher educates -k^S?® agencies, business «„J •"j'"®P^^sentation from - 
contacted^d ZJe Wisconsin Deiartoenl lf^l??*^! and miivSity 

igucatlon a«d ^Sj^^'^ ^ "««^n^^^?Sf"«lori waf 

fevel^ent, The^m^! ^"""^ ^ ^^iP^^'^^^^'^ ^^^^ 

tion was also cnni-a^S " ®°«rd of Vocational Ti f ™PO''er and Career 
. two areas |ta?ff-^,^d requested tf idlnnl^^^'^'^ical and Adult MuL 

t^^S^;^^ at the. DPr^"S^^^^in each of is 
As^a result of thisiSeS ®"^®"^"^ the fie^ ^f^^^ to identify; 
and twp- agreed to le^flnfihf''--^^ ^^^^iomF^^r?^-^^ students.. 
C^ittee members aSlif^f^f^itt^ A cwpflS^fs^^! jdentlfied 

■ Hobert . /■ -P-sen?!s gLentlL*'^ ''^"°^>' 
Sandy GiliO,,.^°^t ^acher Educator fSpecial Fd, 



Roland KregJS^^f^cher Bducator rSpi7aT17«™^^"'""~^ 
tlon Reslarch ' ^°=ationar Education Ld Vn'^i^S ^"^^^1 

Audrey Lehnanfi^dison East S. • 'Vocational Educa- 

^-her Of Speclal^Sl^s^L"^^^ ^^^^l' Seconda^ Vocational 
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; • ; ' TfiWB ii-i 

■ = r Educational B^^rlances of Partic^ants 

:L > > in the Vocational Teacher Coii^etency-ENK Project 



Typo of Educational rixperience 


Ninnber 


Percent 


IJpfjrcc Work: • ■ 






Less than B.S. . . . . . . 


2 


8.71 , 


B.S. 1 • •.• • • , . ■ 


2 


8.71^ 


B.S.- plus ..'!.,... 


4 


17.41 


M.S.. . . .". . . J ... 


1 10 


■ 43. 5i 


M.S. plus or dBl. masters . ' 


S 


21.7% 


Totals , 


23 


100.01 


Participated in one or more 
workshops or seminars on liMR 

/ 


15 


65'. 21 



/ • ■ ■ ^ ' 

I 
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Charlotte Martin, IVBVTAE CSpecial Needs) 

Rose Nelson, Nicolet VTAE District - Vocational Teacher of Special 
Needs Students 

Thomas O'Brien, Light foot School - SecondaiT Vocational Teacher of 

Special Needs Students 
Russell Paulsen, North Central VTAE District - Vocational Research 
Proston Smeltier, DPI - Voc«itional Bducation 
Perry Smith, CHSA 6 - Special Needs 
Gliomas Stockton^ DPJ - Special Needs 

Lloyd Tindall, CSVK, UW-Ntadison - Special Needs Projects 

Tiie Advisory Committee was convened in Septen^er, 1974 for the first meeting. 
Project objectives and the framework for the research were reviewed in the 
morning session. In the afternoon session, conmttee mentoers reviewed the 
agenda for the first workshop and suggested revisions. Possible resource 
persons were^ also identified. 



The second meeting of the Advisory Conmittee was held on April 21, 1975. 
Tlie purpose of this meeting was to review the activities in the first 
two workshops, the activities of the project staff, and the draft agenda for 
the third worksliop* Approximately onc-hair of the mepting was devoted to ^ 
discuHsinH the agenda for the third workshop, ^ny very helpful. common ts 
were roceived which were later utilized in revising the agenda, fn additioh, 
the GOnmiittee members wore able to suggest severaT presenters for the 
workshop agenda. Three of the persons recommended were able to participate 
in the workshop III. Each one made a signifitant contribution to the work- 
shop. (A copy of the agenda and the minutes for the second meeting arc 
included in Appendix DO 

The Advisory Committee for the project was active and made a . 
significant contribution to the design of the research activities and 
the workshops* 

Project Staff and^ Facilitie s 

The prpject director was fortunate in being able to secure a conpetent 
staff to assist with the research activities and conduct of other project 
activities. In initial discussions of the project with UW-Stout staff 
members, a research specialist fron the University staff was identified. 
However, changes in his department's staff necessitated that he devote 

» his time to teaching. As a result, the project director had to seek a 

research specialist late in the simrner of 1974 • TTirough a series of 
contacts with CESA agencies in the state, a conpetent person was identified 

I to occupy, the role of research specialist, . . 

v' 

Mrs. Diane Johnson was hired for this position, Nfrs, Johnson had experience 
as a special education teacher at the high school level and had also 
worked fQr^a year_^s pro_lect director. In the role of proje ct d irector, 
she had developed two h^dbooks that identifTed jobs wfii^ wer^especially^^' " 
fitted for BK^students, TTiese handbooks also contained technical tenns 
used in these jobs, basic tasks, and a guide for the teacher. In addition, 
resource kits were developed to assist in providing exploratory mxpev- 
iences related to these jobs. With a degree and experience in special educa- 
tion as well as a project research experience, the research specialist 
complimented the skills of the project director, 

_ 11-8^ 



A graduate research assistant was also hired for the project. Again the 
project director was able to obtain a COTipetent person who had experience 
in teaching industrial education, working in indust^ and m^aging a 
sholfcHocl workshop, Kdith I'rank also hrid a master's degree in Guidance 
and (lounsol irig. Diiririg the t hrio Kcilh was employed as a graduate asHlstant 
on this project ho was taking coursas in the areas of assessment and I 
remediation of learning ditficulties, j 

The project director's background was In the field of vocational curriculuip^ 
development and evaluation, research, and statistical .analysis..- In / 
addition, the director had had experience in managing a number of researcn 
projects. These experiences were helpful in managAng and conducting this 
project. 

Copies of the vitas for the staff are included in Appendix E. 
Facilities^ 

The Vocational Teacher Conpetency-®^ Project was housed in the facilities 
occupied by the Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education at 
UW-Stout, The Center is housed in the Applied Arts Buildirig. This facility ' 
is approximately two years old and provides the latest in modem instructional 
media and equipment, office space, and data processing equipment. Office 
space was provided for the project. Also, clerical^space was provided for . 
the project's secretary* 

Space for the workshops was available in the Applied Arts Building. I-'our 
classrooms and a resource area were provided for the workshops. In ad- 
ditionj two labs wore aval labia in which instructional materials and pro- 
cesses could be developed. A complete, set of A-V projection equipment 
and materials were available for the project staff, ^ ^/ 

The research activities in the project were supported by a complete informa- 
tion prpcessing area. Project staff members had access to an optical 
scanner, CRT, ASR 38 Teletype, ASR 33 Teletype, and plotter which were 
linked to a time-sharing con^uter on UW- Stout's campus. A variety of 
analysis programs were /available for use. And, the staff had access to 
the equipment needed to develop the computer programs required to attain 
the project's objectives. 

Research Activity Schedule 

It is the policy at UlV-Stout that project activities cannot be started 
until official approval for the project has been received and an account 
nimber has been assigned to the project. As a result it was not possible 
to. initiate activities to secure participating teams for the project 
until early ^une, J974. By this time in the year prospective particlpa- 
-ting'-team- members had= alr#ady made plans-for the suraner, iTius, it was— 

t - - . ■ ■ 
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not possible to Identify participating teams and conduct the signer 
workshop originally scheduled for August ^ 1974, TTiis necessitated some 
changes in the format for the workshops and their scheduling, TTiese will 
be noted in the ensuing table. 

The starting date for the project also created several other minor changes 
in the schedule for the activities in the project. These changes primarily 
involved changing dates and did not include deleting major activities. 
There fore, it is the conclusion of the projedt staff that the progrom of 
reHcarch activit ios identified in the original proposal has been sustained, 
Thu original activities schedule and the revised schedule are presented 
in Tablo II-2 which fQllov^s; 



Table 11-2 

Original and Revised Research Activities &hedule 



11. SajTiple of H^'s complete work eval- 
. uation, 

ij-m 





Research Activities 


Time 


Schedule 






Original 


. Revised 


1, 


Select Advisory Committee. 


6/3-6/17/74 


6/3-7/1/74 




Select participating schools. 


6/17-7/12/74 


6/17-8/1/74 


3. 


■Analyze teaching decisions. 


6/3-8/1/74 


6/3/74-5/1/75 


4. 


Design workshop I agenda. 


6/24-8/1/74 


6/24-9/6/74 


, 5. 


, Conduct Advisory Conmittee meeting. 


7/ZS/74 


9/6/74 


6. 


Conduct workshop. 


8/5-8/16/74 


9/26-27/74 


7a. 


Participating teams work with r-M?'s. 


9/74 -.S/75 


Same 


7b. 


Project staff visits centers. 




At least once 
during the year. 


8a. 


Plan workshop II. 




10/1/11/29/74 


8b. 


Conduct workshop II. 


1/7S 


1/27-28/7S 


9^ 


Hold second Advisory Conmittee meeting. 


1/75 


4/21/75 


LO. 


Project staff collects and analyzes 
feedback . 


9/74-S/75 


10/74-S/7S 



3-S/7S 



Same 



Table I 1-2 (Continued) 







Time ^Schedule 




Research Activities 


Original 


Revised 


_ — 
12. 


Conduct third Advisory Committee 
meeting. 


5/75 


10/75 


1>. 


Conduct workshoD III, 


6-7/75 


6/9-6/20/75 


14. 


VVorkshop participants try out 
materials and strategies. , 


9^10/75 


9/12/75 


15. 


Project participajits conduct 
dissemination conference. 




11/ i 1 io 


16. 


Project ^taff evaluates effec- 
tiveness of materials and stra- 
tegies. 


9/10/75 




17. 


Final report. ' ^ 


10/75 


12/75 


18. 


Project completed. 


^ 10/31/75 


12/75 ' 



One major activity was added at the suggestion of several of the participating 
team meiriDers, A dissemi.nation conference was cone jcted in Nfadison^ Wisconsin 
early in Noven^er* All local vocational education coordinators and VTAE in- 
structional services n^ninistrators received announcenients of the conference,. 
More than one hiffidred secondary and post- secondary special and vocational 
educators attended, * This conference hclpodto satisfy the many requests for 
infonnation received rmd encouraged the participants to complete their miiteriais 
for the Novcmlier shovving, 

SurTgnary 

' ^ ■ _ '\ 

Given the problem of the study and the resburdes available, it was de- 
sided that an applied research approach -would be most feasible. An applied 
research approach which actively involved classroom; vocational and special 
education teachers in identifying problens and needs, developing solutions^ \ 
and testing thOT with HvR students was deslpied for this project, Utiliza- j 
tion of this approach brought the project staff in direct contact with the 
problems faced by classroom vocational teachers as they Instructed WR ■ 
students; An Advisor)^ Coiranittee conprised of persons involved in the educa- 
tion and anplo>Tnent of WR students was identified and actively participa- 
ted in the design and scheduling of the project activities. 
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CHAPTER III 



Products and Results 



The fommt for this chapter o£ the report is based on the original objectives 
defined for the project. The presentation o£ the results is focused on the 
objectives. For each objective a rationale for the research activities 
undertaken i% given. Tliis rationale is based on the staff *s review of 
literature and research activities undertaken in the project. After the 
rationale a brief description of the project activities related to the 
objectives is given. Data collected through the research activities are 
then presented. The concluding section for each objective discusses the 
data and presents the results. 

Diagnostic Test Data Vocational Teachers Need 

At the first meeting of the project's Advisory Conmittee^ several questions 
were raised related to the meaning of diagnostic test data. TTie project 
director's experience both in research and teaching had involved the develop- 
ment and use of a number of data collection techniques. Therefore, the 
original intent in the proposal was to explore all types of ihformation 
which would help the teacher identify the ^strengths and wealoidsses of the 
learner. Some members of the Advisory Corranittee viewed diagnostic test 
data more narrowly and defined it to enconpass only specific standardized 
testing information. It was the concensus of the Advlsory^ Connnittee that 
the project look at all types of information available on the WSR learner, 
nius, the more general definition of diagnostic test data was utilized. 
Any infoimation which assisted the vocational teacher in identifying 
the vocational interestSj capabilities ^ potential ^ and deficiencies, 
were included in this study* 

After reviewing research literature on learning styles, teaching strategies,' 
and educating mentally handicapped students, it became apparent that 
effective vocational instruction for IM? students would have to be based 
upon t^paching actions which were tailored to the needs of individual 
students. Msic to this type of iiistYuction was a vocational teacher who 
could make decisions based on information rolatod to the students' abilities, 
capahilities, and dcricicncioH, Tlicso decisions then had to he tninHlonned 
into teaching actions which wore utilized to provide valid learning exper- 
iences for ENK students. 

For the research carried out in this project teaching was viewed as a 
decision-making process. Figure III-l defines four major decision areas 
and the content within which they take place when teaching vocational 
subiects. The context influences all decision areas. Tlie nature and 
chnracteristics ol" jobs must be considered when making the specific teaching 

in=i 
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Context 
EARNING 
STYLES OF 




JOBS 

Context 



Figure 111=1: Vocational Tenchor Dorisions 



decisions* l*he vocational teacher must be aware of jobs which have 
appropriate ' content and life styles for learners of various capabilities 
and interests. In "the traditional class the learning styles or ways in 
which persons learn most efficiently would not be of as much concern as they 
are when working with students. IVhen students have unique learning styles 
and have significant limitations and potential^ it is important that these 
constraints be considered when selecting content and planning instruction. 
Selection of content and the design of the instructional process must be 
cd^nletod in a form that will cnliance tlie strennths of the learner and remediate 
tiiosc areas .of deficiency witliin which the learner will have to nave some 
competency \s^nDn performing on tiie job. 

Four major areas of decision making by the vocational teacher arc grapnicaJ ly 
identified in Figure III-l. Decisions in each of these areas are further 
explained in Figures 111-2 through 11 1-5. 

Content decisions involve the identification of appropriate job^. ^ deter- 
mination of critical tasks within these jobs^ and specification of 
the skills and competencies required to perform on the job. From this 
infonnation the instructor must be able to synthesize a course structure 
and develop behavioral objectives. Care must be taken in identifying 
jobs so that they have tasks which can be done by persons wjio liavo 
limitations in the scope and depth of activities which they can perform 
at the level required on a payroll job. Care myst also bo taken to not 
confine the potential of the students by identifying only very low level 
jobs. After the jobs have been identified^ task analyses must be done to 
determine the tasks^ skills, and competencies required on the job, rnfornia- 
tion fran the task analysis will, provide a basis for writing behavioral 
objectives for instruction and desiuning the course structure. Content 
decisions ^and their interaction w+tn the learning styles of the HM and the 

world of work are shown in Figure 111-2. 

As depicted in Figure I 11-3 ^ teaching strategies are based on the nature 
of the content and the leamirig styles of the learner involved. Decisions 
to be made in selecting teaching strategies include the modes of instruction 
to use. For example, should an individualize approach or a group approach 
bemused. Since there are a number of individualization techniques and 
combinations of individualized and group approaches, a variety of teaching 
techniques may be utilized. Other .strategy decisions include selection of. 
'the motivational and reinforcement systemi design of the evaluation system^ 
selection of media,^aetermination of the pace of instruction, specification 
of the instructional element size, and the identification of the entry 
point in instruction, ITie prior research reviewed indicated that the 
reinforcement teclmiques utilized should be appropriate to the learner's 
interests arid values. Also, reinforcement needed to be iirnnediato and pro- 
vided frequently, especially during the initial phases of Instruction, Re- 
search also indicated that the size of the instructional element needed to 
he small and thnt new elemuntH should he presentod onl/ as' the leanier 
was ready. Strategies must also be selected which are appropriate for the 
content to be taught, 

^ ' . 111-3; 
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te:islons in the content and teaching strategies areas provide the basis 
for valid instructional plrnis* The teaching area encompasses those 
actiHties and decisions required to carry out the plm\ As graphically 
noted in Figure III-4, teach.lng decisions involve selection of the 
appropriate mode with which to present content^' deterfnination of the learner- 
progress ^ identification of when to reinforce the' student, and deciding 
when to initiate a new learning activity* A teacher must select teaching 
methods which present content in a concrete, non- theoretical, and non- 
symbolic maimer. Sufficient time must be given for the learnfer to try 
out, apply, and establish basic job skills. TTierefore, teaching tech- 
niques must be selected which allow students to learn through concrete 
and hands-on experiences with the tasks encompassed in the Job or cluster 
of jobs for which they are preparing. 

During the learning process, the vocational teacher must monitor the students 
progress and provide verba? and other types of reinforcement for their 
activities. Mien it becomes obvious that the M learner is not acquiring 
skills through a partfcular approach, the teacher must structure a new 
learning activity and 6ycle the learner through it. 

Another set of decisions is involved in evaluating attainment of course 
objectives, effectiveness of teaching strategies, and quality of, the lemm- 
ing activities. If feedback is to be continuous to a learner and the learn- 
ing experiences are to be concrete as indicated in previous sections, then 
the evaluation procedures used must be continuous and competency based. 
Teachers imst make decisions in relation to the degree to which the learn- 
ing objectives are being attained and the effectivc-ness of the learning 
activities. In addition, if the infonnation ^ol lected through the 
evaluation is to be most usefud it needs to convey data on the causes for 
an inadequate performance. TTie characteristics o£ an evaluation system 
appropriate for mm students is given in Table III-l. This system is 
based on the input and output characteristics that persons with BIR learn- 
ing styles and the nature of most jobs. Heavy &nphasis is placed pn-^the 
direct evaluation of doing activities which are c>^lcal to the job^ ^for 
which the students are prepariiig* Second and third order evaluation of the 
skills and procedures utilised on the job through written tests^ and written 
reports are avoided. 

Evalu^^ion. decisions are made within the context of the content being 
taught J the teaching strategies being utilized, and the learning styles 
of the ENm students* These factors must be taken into consideration when 
the skills and competencies to be evaluated are identified and the pro- 
cedures to be utilized in the evaluation are Selected. To the degree 
these factors are overlooked the evaluation becomes Invalid, (See Figure 
in-5 for the evaluation decisions,) 

With the model on trie teacher decisions just described in mind, several 
case sti^ies were designed for the first workshop. (A copy of the agenda 
for the first workshop and the case studies are included in Appendix Fj 
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TABLE 111=1 



Gharacteristl cs of An BvaliiatlQn 
S ystem for^ Bfliys 

A. CoTipetency Based 

1/ Based on valid tasks, 

2v Concrete evaluation tasks ^ problems and 
questions, 

B. Based on a Developmental Design 

1. Logical sequence 

2, I\sychological sequence - Coimnon Student 
lirrors, 

C. Diagnostic 

1 . Ident i f y '^error s 

2. Identify possible causes 

3. Identify response capabilities 
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^ring the first workshop , the parti^lpatiiTg^teams were 'asked to review 
the case studies and identifyj.^- vtfcat^onal education plan for the student, 
described* A resource person from the project participated in each discussion 
Some of the case study exaniples were kept puiposely siinple with a spars ity 
of information. Others were quite detailed. Based on the discussions of the 
case studies, project staff members and the participants Identified the types 
of data needed in order to make valid vocational education plans for 
students* In addition to the e>:perienc©s during the initial workshop, the . 
project staff visited each of the participating schools at least once 
and soTne t^vice during the remainder of the school year. 

Based on these experiences and the feedback from the participants, it 
was apparent that the following types of data were needed when making de- 
cisions related to designing and conducting vocational education for FMi 
students , ^ 

Level at which the student reads : Since TOcatlonal inst miction ■ 
uses OTitten instructional materials and equipment and scirvice 
manuals, vocational teachers need to teiow the students* reading 
ability* A measure of the students- ability to read words and 
sentences an^their capacity to comprehend the content is needed. 

Mathematical Competencies : A measure of the mathematical opera- 
tions, measurement skills and form perception which the students 
' can perform is needed* 

Voca tional Aptitudes : A measure of the students /O.entia] 
skill areas related to a variety of oca^tiori: nMUeri* 

Vocational Interests : When counseling stM'>ut^ ccnceiming various 
occupations^ If is necessary to have in£o:nation on their inter- 
ests. 

nia griostic rnfonnation Gen ev^ ited in the Classroom : Informntion 
collected from the Advisory "Committee, participating^ teachers, and 
visitations to the participating Hchools indicated chat there wns u need 
to obtain diagnostic infomation through the teaching/' li^a,^ing 
activities structured in the classroom and lab* 

Since the ENK-s ability to intake and output symbolic informatics i ajid 
responses is limited, it is iji^ortant that the procedures utiliMd to 
collect data provide test tasks which directly measure the comp '".ency 
involved* Because of these input and response lijni tat ions, the 
work evaluation process which employs hands -on ^ concrete experiences 
appeared to provide more accurate and definitive Infonnation on the 
students' aptitudes and interests. Since few good diagnostic tests 
were available which allowed QdR students to perform at their maximimi 
capacity and also provided diagnostic information on the problems en- 
countered, diagnostic evaluation carried out by tht classroom teacher 
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during the learning process becajne more inportant. This was especially 
true in vocational education where few appropriate perforrnance tests were 
available. 

Vocational Teacher Competencies Neede d to Interpret Diagnostic Test Data 

As noted in Chapter II^ the research design for this project was based 
on an empirical approach through which vocational teachers who had BR 
students in their classes would identify the competencies they needed in 
order to work offectively with these students* In addition^ project staff 
members visited the classrooms and laboratories within which the partici- 
pating vocational teachers taught. Tliese visits plus interaction with 
the participating teams during the workshops provided the information for 
identifying the competencies vocational teachers needed in order to inter- 
pret cind utilize diagnostic test data. 

Near the end of the first workshop, the participants were asked to review 
a tentative list o£ conpetencies and tasks which vocational teachers had 
to have in order to effectively teach M's. The original list was da fined 
through a review of literature and research related to v^ational education 
for mentally handicapped students. The participants reviewed this list > 
and suggested some additional tasks and competencies. These were added to 
the instiTiment, After the instrument had been completed and reproduced, 
each participant responded to the competency list. (See Table HI-2 for 
a complete listing of these tasks.) Post adiTdnistration of tim instrunent 
was completed in Uccontcrp 197S to assess the participants* perceptions at 
the cnd^ of the project, 

rho participants were asked to respond twice to each task and competency. 
Tha first response was an indication of the comj^otency a teacher needed 
in order to work effectively with IMVb. Responses ranged from "fl) no 
proficiency^* to *'C5) proficient - must be able to do without assistance 
or reference". Participating team members were asked to indicate tHeir 
present level of ability in regard to each of the tasks and compete^lcies 
listed. The same scale^ ms used for indicating their ability as was 
employed for recording the ability needed, 

A set of decision rules was identified to be utilized in analyzing the data 
from the pre- assessment and identi ^fying those tasks and competency areas m 
which the participating vocational teachers and team nBmbers needed to develop 
additional capabilities. Areas of critical need, in other words, those that re- 
quired the most development, were tiie co^etencics with a median value ol o 
more for ability needed and a reported present ability which was at least 
2 points below the ability needed. For example, the vocational teachers 
in the proiect indicated that the median ability level needed to utilize 
work evaluation data (item 33} was 4,8.' TTiey reported ^ that their present 
ability had a median level of 2,3, Therefore, this was an area of critica] 
need, since the median ability needed was greater than 4,5 and the differ- , 
OTci" between the present ability level and the ability needed was more than^ 
2. A complete siimuiry of the ability needed and present ability is rQcordad 
in Table ni-2. Post-assessment data on the competencies needed are also 
inciuoea XII laoru . . _ . .„ 
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Two con^^etencies fall in the critical need area. As noted above, the 
interpretation and utilization of work evaluation data (wdi^ ability 
needed - 4*8) was one of the critical need areas. TTie other area was 
concerned with the application of behavior irodification tedTniques in 
the classroom (item 2), At the conclusion of the project vocational 
teachers indicated that a slightly lower level of proficiency was needed 
in these t\^o areas. More emphasis was placed on using assistance in 
those two areas, llieir responses still revealed these as areas of need. 

Areas of need were those in which present ability was one zo two points 
less than the ability heeded* 

Several con^etencies related to the ^collection, interpretation and use 
of evaluation data fell into the need area on the reossessnient • ^ Partici- ^ 
pants reported a need to develop competency in requesting data Clteni 3, media 
ability needed 4.3), conductijig student lntervie\^s (IteTn 43 ^ inedian 
ability needed = 4,8), interpret test results (Item 46) and developing be- _ 
havior observation skills {Itm 47). On the post-assessnent the vocational 
teachers suggested that a lower level of ability was ^needed on requesting 
data (Item 3) and conducting student interviews (Itein 43), As a result ^ 
these two items no longer foil in the need category. \ In the post-assess- 
ment^' vocational teachers placed irore emphasis on doing these with the 
assistance of other staff meniers. TTieir e^qjeriences in the project 
appear to have had £m impact en their porceptions of team work in the school 
system. Oii a number of the conipotcncies, the vocational teachers TOdified 
their responses from being able to "do without assistance'* to doing it with 
the assistance of somedtie else. Thus, the change in enphasis probably 
reflects more of an interest and motivation to ivork with other staff meniiers 
in the school and does not reflect a feeling that the task was not in^[)ortant. 
On the remaining tasks cited above, the post-assessntent enphasis was appro- 
ximtely the same as that observed on the pre- assessment. The slight 
changes observed did not reduce the extent of need reported in the pre- 
assessment. 

Vocational teachers also., indicated a need to develop competencies in the area 
of the evaluation of WR' vocational training programs Citem 18) md the 
ability to evaluiito a competency exercise (Item 52), In addition, vocational 
teachers indicated a need to develop competency in analyzing interpersona] 
interactions in the classroom (Item. 31) . Responses to the post-assessment 
wore very similar to those on the pre- assessment with the exception of Item 
52. On Item 52 there was a nmrked increase on the post-nssosHmont In the 
Icvui of proficiency reported as needed. In other words, at the end of the 
prujuct vocational teachers felt that there was more need for the ability to 
uvaluate a competency exercise without assistance than they rcpurted in the 
pre- assessment p Itie other competencies noted in this pnrngrnph alsn raminod 
in the need category. 

To Item 13, which asks the degree to which the participating teachers needed 
compbtency in interpreting dia^ostic test data, tiie median response- was 3.3 
on the pre- assessment and 3.5 on the post-assessment. In odier words, the 
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pafticipants thought that they heeded to be able to do this with assistance, 
fTTiere was a slight trend for the vocational teachers to feel that an in- 
creased level of conpetency was required in this area, hfare of the vocational 
teachers thought that they should be able to do this without assistance 
fCatcgoiy 4) than in the pre-assessTOnt* In general, thou^^ the participants 
thou'glit they needed to be able to do this with assistance. This response 
runs parallel to the reactions given to the ability needed to develop A-V 
material (Iteni 42) and prepare video-tape demonstrations (I tern 41) which both 
had m^ians of 3.8 on the ability needed scale in the pre- assessment. On 
the post- assessment the ability needed to prepare video-tape demonstrations 
increased to 4.0, To Item 39, \4iich asked the vocational teachers to indicate 
the con^petency needed in utilizing ^the services of an A'-V specialist, the 
median response was 4,3 on the pre-assessntent and the post-assessment. In 
other words, the participating vocational teachers saw a need to be able to 
work effectively with specialists in the area, Hie yocational teachers 
appeared to have a similar perspective in regard to the interpretation of 
information related to the leaiTiing styles and capabilities of students. 
As noted previously, several, of the items concerned with the acquisition 
and use of evaluation information received ratings in the need category. 
Thus, it appeared that the participating vocational teadiers felt that they 
should have more competency in using diapiostic test data in developing in- 
struction. However, they felt that interpretation and application could 
bo done with the assistance of a .specialist, . 

Reactions from the participants and observations by the project staff in- 
dicated that tlio participating tcacheri? had a general comprehensij6n of 
thu charactbrist ics and 'noods of IMi students,' Mowovpr, as noted in Tal>le 
Ilj-2, many felt that they lacked the competency to make adequate responsgs 
to these needs, 'Ihese special competencies will bo dlscusSGd in .more do = 
tail for objective ntmiber 3, 

After participating in the project, vocational teadiers were more interested * 
in obtaining assistance in acquiring and using standardize test and work 
evaluation infonTiatip^-.than^ doing this.pn their own. At the end of the 
project the>L-indi^ated/a need for higher levels of competency in collecting, 
JrvfeerpToting and using classroom data in making their teacher decisions. 
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V ^ Table 111*2 

Con^tencles Needed by Vocational Teachets in 
Order to Teach WR Students As Perceived by tiie ^ 
Votatlonal Teachers In the Vocational Teacher-H^ Project: 



KHY: 

■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 

^ Proficiency. u 1 / 

M^are of the canpetency \ , - - 2 r 

Do Mth^sistance. .... ,^ , * i , * * . * 3 * 

Do With£ut Assistance in most instances ..... ^1 * . * . , 4 

ProTlclent (do without assistance or reference) . , . . ... 5 * 



Pre-ABse ssmDnt pos t - , As s sttient 

Ability ^Meed^ Fresrat Ability Abil fty" Needed 



COTipetency/Task/Att itude 

1. Conduct a task analysis of a job. 

2. Util izo behavior modiricntion tcch- 
nlquoH Ln developing doHircd be- 
havior. 

3. Utilize the internal ami external 
referral processes to request in- 
fonnation pertinent to classroom 
activities. 

4. Ease the transition frcsn school 
to work through Instruction of 

_ job getting and job keeping 
skilis. 



4,250 



4.625 



4.333 



4.250 



M. 



2.875 



2.333 



3.333 



3.125 



.250 



3.833 



4 .00 



4.25 



5. Inter-relate personality, so- 
cial, and interpersonal ethics 
into classroan learning 
activitips. 

6. Util izo a competency based 
evaluatipn systan rather than 
the A-B-C-D-F grading system. 

7. Sijuplify instructional units 
into small learning steps with 
consttint use of repetition and 

. ovcr-Vom'ning. 



4.917 



4.625 



4.625 



4.000 



4.000 



3.667 



4.5 , 



4.750 



4.167 



^ateic' IIZ-2 .(Continued) 



Pre- Msessincnt post-AFFcssnient 
Kvli; . - Ab il i ty Iseeaed F resen t Ability Pi^ility Needed 

5:^Coin petancy/Task/Attitua Q2 Q2 Q2 



8* Construct instructional units / 
; in daily living skills (telling ; 

tijne, counting change, etc 0 4.800 3.750 3,500^ 



- ^Conmunicate effectively using: 

J 9, Simple verbal expressions, ex- . 
-: planations, and exan^les. 4,800 4.125 4.750 

10* Single physical dononstrations. 4.625 4,333 4,9 

11, As many of the five senses as 

possible. 4.917 3.875 4.25 

viz. Organize Coc^ and on-the-job 

training programs. 4.a00 2.875 3.333 

13* Interpret diagnostic test ' • , 

data knowing its uses, limita- . 
tions, and ijnplications for 

Glassroom activities. _ 3.250 2,625 3.500 



14. Translate medical and psycho- , 
logical reports into meaningful 
" individualized vocational pro- . 
y grains. 3.750 2.125 3.250' 



:i5v Understand the I.Q's relation- ^ 
ship to predicting vocational 
^ success J potential motor 
o abilities, and work attitudes. 3,250 2,333 3.167 

16. toders^Md the job requirements r 

■ ^ (Motor, and social skills) in / , 

m : those occupations applicable ' 

'•^ ^ to the BBR. 4.625 3.000 4.167 

JJ.7* Utilize a public relations 

program. 4.800 3.333 ' 4.167 

18. Evaluate the vocational 

training program effectively. 4.800 2. 750 4,500 

19* Provide a slower concept/ , 

skill learning pace. - 4,800 3,200 4.500 
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e' iri-2 (Continued) 



Pro-Ass^ssmcrit 



:?Cemgetenc^/Tas^Atti^de_ 



^ 11 i ty "Noedt^" Pre sent Ability ^Tity Needed 

Q2- / ■ . Q2 1 ■ ' ,02 : 



i-- 



20, 

-> •' "■ 

21. 



.22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 



26. 



11'. 



28; 



29. 



■ 30. 



MinlmiEe lecturing and mlaxi- 
mt ze learning by doing . ! 

Maximize stimulation by-^ fluctuating 
learning activities. / 

Build the BtR's sel//-concept 
through acceptance ^ and success 
in classroom activities, 

/ . ■ ' / ■ /' ■ 

Focus leaming/ictivities 
on what the can do. 

PrcMOte Bii environment of high 
personal hygiene expectations. 

Provide a *Work Boimd" train- 
ing atmosphere to set the 
stage for the ultimate trans- 
fer o£ the E^K to OTplo)anent 
and his necessary adjustments 
toward independence. 

Break complex motor skill 
tasks into simple steps* 



Construct highly stimulating^ 
learning situations where judg- 
ment and discrimination are 
minimized and imitation is 
maximized- 

Develop instructional units 
revolving around job -specific 
concepts and skills rather 
than general concepts and 
skills. (Mini -courses. 
Packages] . 

Accept personal and situa- 
tional criticism from ©til's 
without antagoniaTi. 

Look objectively at personal 
prejudices and understand 
their influences on behavior. 



4 . S'OO 
4.917 

4.800 
4.917 
4. 625 



4.625 
4.917' 



4.625 



4.625 



4.625 



4 . 500 



4.125 
3.667 

3.87S| 
3. SSsj 
3.750 



2.667 



3.333 



2.875 



3.333 



4.333 



4.000 



4 . 750 
4.750 

4.900 
4.900 
3.833 



4.670 



4.500 



4.500 



jOO 



4.500 



4 . 500 
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p^le 111*2 CContinwed) 



Pre-Assessnicnt ■ isost-.^possinent 

Ability Meedeci Fresent Ability Pi ility Needed 



I^ CoB^tency/Task/Attitude 



31 



■32: 



33. 



^alyze Interpersonal and 
personal ^environmental sltua^ 
tions without request from 
or aid of the B'K, 

Deal effectively with highly 
emotional situations such as 
student - student , student -school , 
student "home, or employer. 

Utilize work sample evaluation 
reports effectively in program 
development . 



34, Develop work sample based eval- 
uation system* 

Conduct home visits . 

Develop more positive attitude 



35. 

36. 

37., 

38 • 
39. 

40. 

41. 

42, 
43; 
44. 

45; 



toward working with lEMR's. 



Adjust standards for\ performance 
expected^ of HvK' s. \ \^ 

Develop work evaluation unit. 

Effectively utilize the services' 
of an.A-V specialist. 

Develop sheltered anployment 
e^eriences. 

Prepare video-tape^ demonstra- 
tions. ^ 

Develop A-V materials. 

Conduct student interviews. 

Evaluate effectiveness of 
teaching tectaiques. 

Acceptance of individual dif- 
ferences of the HvK. 



02 



4.250 

4.333 

4.800 

4.250 

4.625:: 

4.800 

4.625 
4.000 

4.250 

4.000 

3.750 
3.750 
4.800 

4.125' 

4.625 



45 



f 1 1 - 1 7 



2.750 

3.625 

2.333 

2.000 
3.750 

4.625 

3.333 
1.800 

2.750 

,,1.375 

3.000 
3.375 
3. 625 

■ 

3.625 
4.200 



4.000 

4.250 

4.167 

3.833 
3.900 

4.500 

4 . 500 
3.500 

4.250 

2.500 

4.000 

3.833 
4.167- 

4.500 

4.750 
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lir-2 (Continued) 




Ability Neeaea present Ability ;^^ility Needed 
gncymsk/Attituda Q2 Q2 , 02 

Hffe,' Interpret test remits. 4,250^ ' 2,875 4.000 



1^7., Develop behavior observation 



skills, 4.625 3.000^ 4.167 

|K48^ 4 Develop, ffli awareness of how to , " ' 

^ A recognize students with problems 

IM-':': m tte regular class* (Ml* , 

learning disability, etc.) > 4,625 . ; 3,000 ' 4.500 

^449/ Learn how to change writt^> . ' ^ ^ 

Iv material ijito other modes of \ 

instnictiOTL; 4,625 2.B75 ' 4.167 

So* Develop- positive attitudes to- ' 
{iv wards working on a team. 4.800 4.000 ' 4.750 

}51. . Be aware of social and work ^ ^ ^ 

problems encountared by H^'s. 4,625 3.200 4.250 

52, Evaluate a competency exer- 
y ^SW* ^ 4*125 2.800 . 4.500 

:S3. Determine what is the function 
of the aihijilstrator in develop- 
ing the E^|R-program. , 3.333 2.625 \ . 4*000 

■^i 54* Give in-service training to other 

^ teachers working with WR' s . 3 , 750 2,667 / 3 , 500 

fSS. Develop positive working rela= 

tiOTishlps with governmental .. ' .. ^ 

agencies involved with the £ami* 
;iies of the.Hvm. ^ ^ 3.750 2.625 4.000 

^-^56. Develop acajrate progress charts 

i;^; ; ,of Individual stident progress ^ 
V / in all courses s to incliMe pro- 
OA blOTs and specific concerns on 

an on -going basis, . 4.000 . 3.000 4.000 

= S7, Use staff frm area imlversity to 
. assist in jjnaterlal adaptation 
aid progr^ planning. 4,000 ^ 3.125 4.500 

7^58, IQiQw local labor martet trends ^ 
'■ r ■ and placement 0^0 rtuni ties ^ . 

.and problems, 4,625 -3.000 ' , 4. 500 
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. Pre-^se ssnicnt post-.4spossment 

, ^ ' ' • AhUit/ Nomm Fresent Ability i^ility Needed r 

?^ Ccmpetency/Takk/Attiftide Q2 Q2 ' . q2 

g=|9, lOiow vocational vocabulary* 4,333 3»7S0 ' 4.7Sn 
*60, Know safety procedures in relation to 

: ■ equipment. 4.500 4,625 4,750 

•»61* l&iow how to write a proposal, 3,667 1,875 3,250 

62* Develop altematives to reading 

instruction. 4.625 3,250 4,000 

63, Develop post 'Secondary progreuns, 2,333 1,667 3,833 

64* Willingness to depart from tra- . - 

^ ditional teaching strategies, 4,625 3, 750 4,750 

i 65, Plan in-service programs for 

.regular class teachers, 3.875 3,000 =' 3.500 / 



66* Conduct follow-i^ contacts with 

MR 's after graduation* 4.000 2,333 



68* Conduct flexible learning ex- 
periences (be able to quickly 

adjust to stident needs). 4.800 3. 625 

69. Respond to Individual student ' : 

needs. _ 4.800 3,250 



74* Develop leisure time actVvit leg f 4.125 2,667 



FRir 
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3,500 



67* Develop alternative post- 

; secoridary vocational traming ■ ' ^ , 

opportunities for BK-s, 3,750 1,875 3.500 



4,500 



4,500. 



70,.. Relate classroom instruction to 

:i / life. 4,800 4,000 4,750 

'^^71. Develop special education. vocabulary, 4,000 2.750 4.500 

72. Develop cooperation with other 

■ d^arteients. 4.625 = 3.000 4,750 

73. Develop iris true tional units which 

mil I assist students in developing . . 

: decision -making abilities, 4,000 2,800 4,000 



3,500 



■Spaclal COTipetencies fjeeded by VQCational Teachers in Order to Coristruct 
. Valid and Effective Lead in g Experiences mid. Vocational Prograj^ for ^ » 

Students ~ ^ , / 

- -- • t 

Job Identification , Based on the project sitaff's ^erience the workshops 
md COTtact with schools outside of the project. It beifflie apparent that one 
,of the conpetencies needed was that of identi^lng jobs which were appropriate 
for individual students. One of the first questions received^ when dis* 
cussing vocational education for mentally handicapped students was "What 
kind of jobs can they obtain?" Most vocatilonal educators: have experience X 

preparing . students for jobs which require average or above average 
capabilities. TTieir realm of experience does not include identification 
and trainin^ffor siinpler jobs, 

it has also' been the project director's exijerience while working with v6ca- 
tional educators at secondary and post-seco^ary levels throughout .the uppur , : 
Mdwest during. the past ten years, that most yocational toachors do not 
have experience in redefining jobs* Vocational teacher education courses 
stress the identification of the skills required to perform existing jobs. 
Little OTphasis has been given to identifyiLng the cpmpetencies and potential 
of .the students and then redefining a job to meet that student *s. needs and 
capabilities, ■ ^ 

As reported In Table III-2, the vocational teachers In the project, re- 
ported a need to develop more con^etency in identifying jobs appropriate 
for B^*s (item 163, Tliereforej a session in workshop III and reference 
materials were made available to the participants, _ Also, a coirputer program 
was developed for storing md retrieving mfomation on these j^s , (This. 
prograjn is described in the last section of this chapter.) ^ 

Task toalysis and Detailing, One of the criterion measures used to select 
vocational teachers is their occi^ational e^^erience and conpetency. TliuSj it 
is assumed that vocational teachers Imow what tasks are included in their 
occupation. Also, it is assimed that they will be able to analyze this ' . 
occupation and break it into component elements which can be readily taught. 
It has been the experience of the project director in, working with teachers 
concern^ with vocational and technical ^programs in general that they have 
problems in identifying specific job content for Instrubtion, The participants . 
in the Vocational Teacher. Competency-EMl Project indicated that this was even 
more ijnportant to their work with WR students. For example, vocational 
teachers reported a need to develop additional conroetency in conducting 
task analyses (itCTi 1, median ability needed - 4,3), Closely allied to this need' 
was the reported need to be able to analyze conplex motor skills into 
specific steps (item je, median ability needed ^ 4,9) . Knowledge of the local 
labor market trends and placement opportiml ties for st^ents, item 58 1 
was also reported as a task in which the teachers needed additional com- 
petency. As a result of these experiences and the feedback from the 
participating teachers, workshop sessions on task malysis and task de- 
tailing were presented during workshops I and II, ^ An outline of the 
task analysis process and a task based. curriculum development system is 
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given in Fi^e III-6, (A camplete set of the materials used for the task 
'analysis and task detailing presentations during workshop II is given in 
Appendix. G*) - ^ ; . 

The task basfed curriculimi development process stresses the identification 
of a job or cluster of -jobs as a starting point in the curriculian develo^ent 
^process/ Hie next step is to sub- divide the Job or jobs into more homo- , 
geneous sets of activities called functions* Some job analysis processes 
term these sets of activities "duties'** After the functions have \been 
identified the next step. Is to analyze the factions into smller, job , \ 
elanents called Vtasks^*, ' A task is tjie smallest convenient unit of job 
adtivity which has a discrete purpose* 

Participating team members were encouraged to utilize the task analyses 
rocprded in ERIC and those, produced by other authors as a starting point 
in their task analysis prwess. If an appropriate task analysis was not 
available^ the vocational teacher could go to employers and employees in 
the occ^ation and ask thent to identify the job functions aM tasjcs. 
Or, they might observe several persons perform the job* 

Validation of tasks involves collecting data on the activities performed 
on the job, Infomatlon for the validation could be collected through a 
task suwey or through actual observation of persons, perfoming the job 
or jobi* If these are not possible, the job could be simulated in the ' 
laboratory* ^ 

In order to obtain the specific information necessary to develop behavioral 
objectives it is necessary to break each task down into more, specific steps ^ ^ 
and processes. Tliis is especially critical when vocational ir^truction 
is being developed for students* Tliis step in the analysis process is 
called I'task detailing*'* ITiis is a critical step and requires considerable 
insight on the part of the Instnictor and the ability to utilize, a vai^iety • 
of resources to define the specific steps, processes ^ attitudes, taowledges, 
and mmipulative skills which need to be perfoiined in completing a task. 

6ice the task and task detailing data are available, it is possible to 
writexthe behavioral objective for the vocational program. Each behavioral 
.objective would include a statement of the conditions under which the person 
would perfom the task, a definition of the type of performance e^^ected and 
specification of the criterion level of ;perfoTOance, 

Writing behavioral objectives when developing instnjctional modules moves 
into the realm of developing instructional strategies and learning materials*^ 
Tliese will be covered in the next competency identified. 

Reactions to- the presentatiOTs on task analysis and task detailing were very 
positive on the part of the participmts* In addition, their applications 
indicated a grasp of the procedure. One indicator of the Interest in this- 
process was the fact that two of the participating school systems invited 
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project staff members to make presentkf ions on task analysis to all of 
the teachers In their schools. Applications of the task analysis process 
during workshops II md III indicated that participants were able to gain 
a better idea of the specific competencies required to perfOTma job and 
were able to identify and dfsi^ more specific learning experiences for 
their students^ Res^nses on the post-as^sessnient confiirod these observations 
C onduct tog a task malysls retained a high cociwtency rating, and j while thn 
rating for task detailing dropped slightly, majority of the responses were 
in the high level of proficiehcy category. 

Developing Concrete Learning Bcperiences , Onm of the trademarks of voca- 
tional education is the enpnasis on practical laboratory experiences and 
on-the-job training* TTie typical vocational program, however, involves 
a considerable amount of verbal and symbolic material. These are often 
presented through the lecture method*, = A corranon tem used to denote this 
information is '^related technical information"* In the post- secondary 
vocational- technical schools in Wisconsin, a general education component 
is also included in vocational programs, 

Tliere frequently is a tendency to add a dash of mathenmtics and a sainple 
of science to vocational prograns in order to give the students involved 
a '-better idea" of what is happening in their jobs* This may be worth- 
while for the student who has average or above average ability to process 
symbolic materials. However, for the EMR student, it is often a hurdle 
which cimnot be negotiated. TTie task malysls process, if followed exactly, 
tends to elijnlnate much of the extraneous verbal infonnation put into 
vocational programs. 

Mbst jobs have valid cognitive content which must be mastered by the 
student in order to adequately perform the jobt Aerator's manuals must 
be, used' in making repairs and orders must be inteipreted in order to 
initiate the proper activities* ITie challenge to the vocational instruc- 
tor is to develop concrete learning experiences which will in^art these 
cognitive knowledges to the leanier, , . 

Vocational teachers In the project indicated a need to develop more com^- 
petency in designing instructional miits based on job specific tasks (item 
28), construct stimulating learning experiences (item 27), and design more 
flexible learning experiences (item 68)* The need to develop altematives 
to learning actiyities based upon reading was also, noted (item 62, median ^ 
ability ^4.6). ihe vocational teachers participating in the project re- 
ported the need to identi^' additional conpetencies related to teaching 
strategies* Participants reported a need to develop additional conpetency 
in varying learning activities (item 20) aiid utilizing as many of the learner -s 
five, senses as possible (item 11). 

During the first workshop, the participants indicated a need to develop 
more conpetency in inteipreting reading scores and identifying the reading 
level of written materials, On& of the participating tern members, Carol 
Kay, developed a paper on readability and tecfmiques for determining the 
readability of Instmctlonal^materials. Hiis paper was utilized in a , ^ 
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Teadability presentation during the secvmd workshop, (See Appendix H for 
a copy of the paper, ; = _ > ^ 

Participants also indicated that there was need to develop additional 
coii^etency in the utiltzstion of grade level reading ability scores. 
Nbst of the pa \ -^ci writs were riot familiar with the usual developmental, 
sequence iis acqii:;wirig reading skills. Hot were they- wry familiar with ; 
the types of skIIIs repres anted by a grade level reading score • In order 
to assist the participants in working with reading scores, the project's 
research associate developed a guide which defines the types of reading 
skills conmonly developed at each grade level md lists the sequence in 
which reading skills are norMlly developed. Tliis guide is included in 
Appendix K. Reactions, to this guide we^e positive. 

Particlpmits in the proifii: t i^o indicated a need for further information 
on the types of skills mm cimte^^ by grade level math scores. ThxxB, a 
^ide similar to the one devf loped reading was constructed tor the math 
area. This guide is reprodu\ad in Appundix L. At the present time a 
graduate student is working on a conputer progran \^ich would assist voca- 
tional teachers In amlyzln^^ tho math skills required in given tasks and 
projects. 

In workshops 11 and III Tcr- f^xtcm persons discussed alternative modes for 
presenting instruction to ^ :: /rmts. Bi^has is was given to teaching methods, 
learning activities, md evaii. i^^n which were not dependent on symbolic 
md theoretical materials. C ^ of the ageMa for workshop III is 

included in Appendix JJ For yxK^.de, Dr. James Bensen from UW-Stout 
presented a variety of tec^j^iquef- irr individualiEdJig instruction which 
included non-verbal leamlng packages and hands-on laboratory experiences. 
Dr. Bensen also discussed various formats for sequencing these learning 
activities to provide alternative routes to attaining the same objective. 

Another approach taken was to place more reliance upon multi-media instruction, 
iTiis was one of the reasons for including a media specialist on each tern. 
This addition appeared to have been very productive as the media specialist 
was able to help the vocational teacher In developing mediated instructional 
materials; As noted in the previous section, vocational teachers indicated 
the need to be able to work effectively with media specialists and to use 
A-V learning materials on the pre- and post-assessment. 

In the second workshop, a presentation was made on the factors in readability. 
During this presentation, the participating team members, observed ways to 
revise reading materials to maJce them more readable. Later contacts with 
the participating teachers indicated that they applied many of these 
teclmiques in developing their classroom materials. In addition, two of 
the vocational teachers expressed interest in fiirther information on tech- 
niques for rewriting materials for students. / . 

After participating in three workshops and using the techniques and approaches 
pres anted, the vocational teachers contiriued to feel that these conpetencies 
were ir^ortmt. Developing job specific leaming activities, more flexible 
learning expericinces, md minimize lecturing while emphasizing learning by 
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doing fetaihed their high lev$l of conpetency need rati^ pre- to 

post-assessmer^ts. The rnedirlSs for these competencies were in tiie do with 
.SOT» assistance and proficient ranges. Competencies associated with 
modifying reading materials (items' 49 and 62) received lower proficiency 
ratings on the ]^st-assessmenti Participatirg vocational teachers gave 
more CTiphasis to doing these with assistance* TTiese changes appeared to 
result from their growing awareness of the contribution reading specialists 
could make to their wrk^ ^ 

The appi^oaches taken with the particdpating teachers have been productive, 
TTiere still remains ^ however, need for more research work on the copiltlve 
toiowledges learned through hands-on learning activities in the vocaMonal 
laboratory. 



Bnphasls on Students * In the t>^ical vocational classroom, the OTphasls is' 
01^ content. Vocational teachers have as a prijne concern in^arting ttiose 
skills and loiowledges required to perfom a job or cluster of jobs. This 
concern is evidenced by comments such as "Sriidents must acquire enough skill 
to perform on the jobV% "How will they leam enough skills to be able to 
perform all the tasks' % and "I'm really short of time to teach the skills 
required on the job", TTiese cofments are not memt to conve^' the Idea 
that vocational teachers are not concerned about students, .Vocational 
teachers are concerned that students acquire appropriate skills in as 
efficient a manner as possible. ^ However, their concern for students enters 
their decision making after the task analysis and course outline have been 
established, 

Vflien planning vocational instruction for BhR students, ktiowledge 'md concern 
for student needs and characteristids mist be mvoived in the curriculum 
develo^ent process frOTi the first stage on, Fi^re III-7 depicts this 
early Involvement, The starting point of ^vocational currlculun develop- 
ment is \ an analysis of jobs, Tfiis malysis must take into account sfcudents' 
capabilities .and potentials as well as the usual task iclentiflcation. 
In addition J it may be necessary for soroone connected with the vocational ^ 
progTMi to work with m ei^loyer to restructure a job for ^ specific 
students The task malysis imist also be done in sufficient detail to 
provide the infonnat ion necessaiy for developing effective vocational 
iristructional materials and teacning strategies for 0^ students. There- 
fore, the vocational educator must be nfore concenied with student char 
acteristics than mider t}^lcal conditions, - ' 

As noted previously, participatitig vocational educators identified a 
need for more co^etency in conducting task analyses » . TTiey also reported 
that they should develop a^ltlonal cbn^etency to respond to individual 
student needs (ItOT 69, median ability ? 4,8). On thm post-assessment 
the medim for this item ras 4,5 which was still in the proficiency 
category. . » 

Partlclpmts indicated an interest in having adequate Infomat ion avail - 
able on students V interests , capabilities, md potentftls so that they 
could desi^' individualized programs for students. In the case study 
activities presented in the first workshop, one contained very little 
specific information on the. students* vocational aptitudes and Interests. 
The most frequent question^ raised by the participmts when vrorking with 
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this case study related to the need for more infomiation on the students' 
aptltiMes and Interests, Members o£ the participating teams felt that 
this information was important when helping the student select a vocational 
program and when dGsigning learning expcriencss for the student. Since 
Sfll students often do not process verbal material readily^ it is important 
that the aptitude and interest information be collected through a process 
which assesses these traits rather than the student's ability to read. 
One such technique that looks promising is work evaluation. Most of the 
participating schools made arrangements to have 4 to 9 of their Ef4R 
students processed through work evaluation. In most, instances * this in- 
volved the use of the SINffiR work evaluation unit. The data collected 
from this process were utilized by the^-teachers during the fall of the 
197S-76 school year in selecting vocational education programs and de- 
signing learning activities for students. 

After experience with tJ:^ work evaluation data the participating vocational 
teachers indicated that a lower level of competency was sufficient in this 
area. The median for ability needed dropped from 4,80 on the pre-assess= 
ment to 4.167 on the post-assessment. A part of this can be attributed 
to the teacher's growing" interest in working with specialists. However^ 
a significant part of this change can also be attributed to some weaknesses 
in the work evaluation data. Reports from the participating schools 
revealed that the work evaluation data were not always valid and the re- 
ports were difficult to use in modifying curriculum and instruction. As 
a result, teachers placed more emphasis on using a competency based evalua- 
tion system (item 6) and evaluating competoncy exercises (item 52) , 

After the task -analysis and student assessment data have been accimiulated 
alternative modes of instruction must be developed. These alternatives 
will provide more opportunities for students with learning handicaps 
to achieve given vocational objectives. Teachers nmst also develop 
a habit of trying out and evaluating each mode of instruction to deter- 
mine the effectiveness with students having given characteristics. 
In addition J the evaluation must take into account the degree to which 
it developed valid job con^ietencies. A follow-i^ study of graduates 
will validate the original task analysis. 

In order to place appropriate emphasis on students^ needs, teachers roust 
have a positive self-concept , feel secure in *^:eir jobs and be concerned 
vdth others. Vocational teachers in this project indicated the high 
levels of proficiency were needed in acdepting criticism from ENK's 
(item 29, median = 4.5) ^ understanding how one's prejudices influence 
behavior (item 30^ median = 4.5) ^ and developing a positive attitude toward 
working with H^^Vk (item mpdian - 4.5). 

Since attitudes develop slowly^ implementation of successful vocational 
programs for ENKs will be dependent upon 'an approprlatei; designod in- 
service program which is reinforced with high levels oF support services 
from guidance counselors, special educators and media specialists. Also, 
administrative support and encouragement is essential. 
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A student orientation to instruction is the keystone in developing an 
effective vocational program for ENK students, 

Cla^ ^room Management Techniques . Teaching a vocational class which has 
EMR students mainstTeamed or a total class of EN^ students presents 
unique problems to the vocational educator* ITie pace of instruction 
must be adjusted to match the acquisition capabilities oi the learners 
(item 19), Information and skills must be presented in smaller and more 
detailed steps (items 7 and 26) than what the educator has been used to 
doing, Mso^ provision must be made for more repetition^ however^ this 
must be done in a way that maintains the interest of the students (item 21). 

IVhen ENK students are mainstremied with regular vocational students p 
there is extreme pressure on the teacher's classroom management. strategies 
to provide for individually paced instructional activities, T^ically, 
vocational teachers have been accustomed to ^ moving t he c lass as a miit 
towards stated Instruct ioifal goals. On con^tency 69 for exajnpie, voca- 
tional teachers reported a need to develop more competency in responding 
to individual student needs. Introduction of students who learn through 
mique styles and move at a slower pace provides a new set of problems 
for voce tional teachers (item 23), ^foreover, the individualized instruction 
provided for the HvR learner cannot be based upon an extensive amount of 
reading (item 62), This, tends to negate much of the individual iEcd 
learning materials developed by vocational teachers. 

Since BNDl students have usually been accustomed to failure in classroom 
situations, it is inportant that their activities be reinforced. Also, 
application of behavior modification techniques or some other type of 
management strategy to modify behavior is often necessary, ITiese 
strategies require high levels of reinforcement with appropriate remforcers 
(item 22), In order to do this, the vocational teacher needs to have an 
understanding of the developmental sequences involved in acquiring each 
skill and be able to apply competency based evaluation techniques. A know- 
ledge of 'various motivators is also necessary* 

In order to be more effective in the classroom or laboratory which 
enrolls EKK students, vocational teachers must conceive of themselves 
as resource managers. At the present time, many operate under the 
conceptualization of a teacher as being the dispenser of skills and 
loiowledge. The resource mananger seeks a variety of ways to provide 
experiences which will dfevelop' skills and Jmowledges required on the 
job. For example, the resource manager will look to others to aid in 
the instructional process. One effective source of additional assistance 
in the classroom is students who have mastered a particular skill, A 
number of research studies have shown that peer teaching can be effective 
both in aiding other students in the class and in further developing the 
competencies of the peer teacher J Appendix I contains a paper developed 
by the graduate research assistant on the project staff. Tills paper 
describes the process for identifying peer teachers and procedures 
for effectively utilizing them in the classroom. 
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, In the process of working with -the participating teajns, several competencies 
that special educators and TOdia specialists needed to develop became 
apparent. Table 111-3 presents the post-assessment judgments of the 
r special educators and media specialists hi the project* ; 

Areas in which special educators had ^significant need for professional 
development included task Malysis (item 1) , competency based evaluation 
(item 6)5 organizing on the job training progreuns (item 12) j understanding 
job requirements (item 16), and evaluating vocational education programs 
for MRs (item 18) . They also reported significant needs in the areas 
'of providing a v/ord bound training atmosphere (items 25 and 40) ^ breaking 
- complex motor skills into small steps (item 26), developing work sample 
based evaluation systems (items 34 and 52) • Other' con^tency areas in 

need of ^ signif-icant-^developffnent-were deveioping-=a^^rk-evaluat-ion==i^ ^ ^ 

(unit 38), evaluating teaching and learning (items 44 and 48), loiowing 
the local labor market (item 58), and taiowiedge of vocational terms (item 

593. 

In general, special educators felt that there was a significant need to 
inprove those skills related to job identification, job analysis, vocation- 
al course planning and occi^ational instruction. Several of the special 
educators on the team expressed an interest in learning more about the 
principles and philosophy of general education. 

Media specialists also indentified several areas in which they needed more 
competency. Task analysis (item 1), rewriting materials to simplify reading 
(item 49), and developing positive working relationships with external 
agencies involved with ENfc (item 55), were identified as the most critical 
areas. Other areas of important need were siTi5)lifying instructional imits 
(item 7), using as many of the senses to communication as possible (item 
11), focasing learning activities on what the can do (Item 23), use 
university staff to assist in adapting materials (item 57) , knowledge of 
local labor market (item 58), willingness to depart from traditional 
teaching strategies (item 64) 'and developing instruction x>hich would build 
decision-makmg skills. 

Basically there were three basic clusters of competencies the media specialists 
though were most importand - 1) competencies needed to analyze jobs and 
tasks, 2) utilization of local resources to Cirelop media and.3) skills 
ncodud to cffectivuly cormnunlcatc content to IM- 

Suimnary, TTie participants had a general comprehension of the meaning 
of- test scores. They were able to interpret rtandard scores such as IQ 
and grade level scores to identify whether students were average, below 
average j or significantly below average in their skills as measured by 
the iristnmient. However, their con^rehension of the specific skills 
measured by various Instnmients was limited. TTiis was expected since 
the educational program in which the participants had been involved, 
with the exception of coimselors and work evaluators^ did not stress 
the interpretation of standardized test data. Also, the participation 
of coimselors and work evaluators on the teams was planned in order to 
provide assistance with the detailed interpretation of test scores, 
A siffiiftcant need identified was competency in responding appropriately 
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Post Msessnient Report o£ CompetenciiS Needid by Special Educators, tedla Specialists 
mi the Total Group o£ Participfflits. m ^Ordei to Teadi M Students 

HEY; 

ito ProficienQr 1 

hAte of the conpetency, . 2 

L lb With AssistKice . . . , ... 3 

Do Without Assistmce in TOst instances, 4 

ProTiciant (do without assistance, or refcivnces) . / . , * S 



[ipotency/Task/ Attitude 



f^dia Specialists 

N ^ 5 
^ility Present 
Needed Ability 
Q2 Q2 



Conduct a task aialysis o£ a job, 4.000 2.000 

Utilize behavior mcdification tedmi- 

ques in developing desired behavior, 3 JOO 3.000 

Utilize tlie intemal end exteTnal re- 
feral processes to request infoma- 
tion pertinent to classroom acti^d- 
ties. 3. SOD 2J00 

Ease the transition from school to 

work through instruction of job 

getting and job keeping skills. 3.000 2.500 

Interrelate personality^ social^ mi 

inte^ersonal ethics iiito classroom 

leaming activities. ' i 4.000 3.000 



Special EAicatoi^ 

N ^ 8 
Ability Present 
Needed ^illty 
Q2 q2 



4.2S0 



2.000 



4.500 3.7S0 



4,500 4.100 



4,833 3.900 



4.833 4.250 



Total 
N ^ 21 



Ability Present 
Needed Ability 
Q2 Q2 



4,125 



2. 750 



4.000 3.500 



4.214 3.333 



4.500 3.786 



4.SS0 3.938 
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Nfedia Specialists Special Educators Total 

N ■ 5 N = 8 N = 21 

npetency/Task/Attitude MTi^ Present Ability Present Ability Present 

Needed Ability Needed Aility Needed Abilitv 
Q2 Q2 Q2 Q2 . Q2 Q2 ' 

. Utilise a conpetenc>' b.ased evaluation 
system ratlier than the A-B-C-D-F 



grading systeni. 


4.000 


J s U U W 




9 Sti 

i . oio 


1 ncc 


T Oft n 

2.900 


Sinplify instructional imit-S into 
small leaiTiing steps with constant 




% nnn 


4, bUU 


3.500 


4.273 


3.400 


Const itict' ins tRictionar^m^ aail] 
living skills (telling time, coimting 
change, etc) 


3 JSO 


2.7S0 


4.833 


4.000 


■4.286 


3.650 


Linicate ef£ecti\^ly using: 














Sinple verbal expressions, expla- 
nations j and exainples, 


4.250 


3.667 


4.529 


4.250 


4.692 


4.050 


Sinple physical demonstrations. 


4,333 


4.250 


4. 500 


3.750 


4,545 


4.111 


Ari many of tfie S senses aS" possible. 


4.333 


3.000 


4.300 


3.500 


4.308 


3.444 


Organize Coop and on-the-job training 
programs. 


3.000 


2.000 


4.833 


3.000 


4.375 


2.600 


Interpret diagnostic test data blow- 
ing its uses J llndtations, and in^li- 
cations for classroom activities* 


3.000 


2.167 


4.500 


3,500 


3.833 


2.875 


Translate nedical and psychological 
reports into meaningful indimdual- 
izid VDcational programs, 


2.833 


2.000 V 


4.000 


3.250 


3.500 


2.500 
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^itency/Task/Attituda 



iNfedia Specialists Special Educator 
N = 5 N « 8 



Total 
- 21 



Lhderstand the LQJs relationship 
to predicting vocational success, po- 
tential motor abilities j and work 
attitudes. 



^ility Present Abiiity Present, '^^ility Presenr 
Needed Aility Needed ^ility Needed Ability 
■ ■ Q2 QZ Q2 Qzl Q2 



2J33 2,300 4.500 3,2S0 



Understand the job requiren^nts 
(motor and social skills) in those 
occiroations applicable to the ENER. 



3.000 2.833 
Utilize -a-public relations program^^^^^^ ' ^-000 ^ 3.000^ 



Evaluate, the BM vocational train- 
ing program effectively. 

Provide a slower concept/skill 
learning pace. 

Mnlndze lecturing and maxindze 
learning by doing* 

Maximize stimulation by fluctuating 
learning activities. 

Build the BMl's self-concept through 
acceptance and sucpess in classroom 
activities. 

Focus learning, activities on what 
the EM can do. 

Promote an environment of high per- 
sonal hygiene expectations . 



3J67 2.500 

4.000 4.000 

4,500 4J67 

4.S00 4.167 

3.833 3.500 

3.87S 2,750 



4J33 2.500 

.4,0QO^' 3,500 

4.700 3.167 

4.833 3J33 

4.929 4.000 

4.929 3JO0 

5.000 4.300 

4,929 3J29 



V. 



3.000 - 3.000 4.500 3,900 



3.700 2.875 

4.500 3.000 

4.167 =3,300 

4.S91 2.786 

4.591 3.667 

4.667 3.962 

4.667 3.962 

4.667 4.167 

4.625 3.750 

4.167 3.700 
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.%dia Specialists Special Educators Ibta] 

N " 5 , . . ^ " 8 = 21 

iroe tenc>VTask/Atti tude Ability PTesent ^ility Present ^ility Present 

Needed ^ility Needed Abilit)^ Needed jollity 

Q2 Q2 Q2 Q2 Q2 QZ 



Pro\ride a 'Itork Bound'' training at- 

iraspheiie to set the stage for the ul- 
tinmte transfer of the to employ- 
ment and his necessary adjustirents 

toward independence. 3.S00 2.S00 4.929 3. 250 4.S00 3.000 

Break coirolex motor skill tasks into 

single ste^^s* 3.125 3.250 4.833 2.500 . 4J4S 3,111 

Construct highly stimulating learning 

-fituations-where- judpent and^-dis-^^^ . _ 

crimination are minimized and imita- 
tion is maximized. 3,333 3*000 4.333' 2.833 4.036 3.063 

Develop instmctional imits revolv- 

ing arqmid job-specific concepts and ■ 
sk.Jls rather tiim general concepts 

aiid skills. C^lini-courses, Packages) 3.333 2,2S0 4,500 2. 750 ■ 4.545 2,444 

Accept personal and situational crit- . " 

icism from ENK's without aiitagonism, 4.000 3.500 4,500 3.833 4,269 3J86 

Look objectively at personal preju- 
dices and mderstand their infli^nces 

on behavior, 4.000 3.167 4.300 3,750 4.250 3.750 

Malyze interpersonal and personal' 
environijent situations witiiout re- 
quest from or aid of the ENR, 3.500 3,000 4.333 4,000 4,000 3,250 
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Kfedia Sp 
N 


lacialists 


Special Educators 
^ : . N ^ 8 


Total 

N = 21 ; ... 


Conpetency/Taslc/ Attitude 


^ility 
Needed 
Q2 


i Present 
'Ability 

^ Q2 . 


Ability 
Needed 
Q2 


Present 
^ility 
Q2 


PblliVf 
-Needed 
Q2 


Present 
Ability 
Q2 


32. 


teal effectively with highly emotion- 
al situations such as studant-student 
student-school J student-hore, or em- 
ployer, _ ^ - ^ 


3.500 


- ! 


: 4..700_^ 


3.250 


4.300 


3.214 




Utilize work ianple evaluation re- 
ports effectively in program devel- 
oprent* 


3,000 


s 

2 .sbo 


. 4.167 


3.100 


' 4.071-, 


l.lll 


34/ 


Itevelop.work sanple based evaluation 
system. V 


3.000 


. 2,500 


4.500 


2.500 


3.929 


2.500 


3S, 


Conduct home visits* 


2.000 


2.000 


4.700 


4.250 


4.100 


3.000 


36. 


Develop more positive attitu^ 
toward working with EM-s. 


% cnn 

D , 3UU 


J.OJJ 


4.929 


4.500 


4.731 


4.083 


37, 


Adjust standards for performance 
expected of B©*s. 

Develop work evaluation imit. 


3.000 


2.833 


4.917 


4.100 


4% 200 


3.250 • 


38. 
39, 


3.000 


3.000 


4.625 


2.500 


3. 875 , 


2:786 


Effectively utilize the services of ■ 
m A-V specialist. 


4.875 


4.667 


4.500 


3.500 ■ ■ 


4. 545 


3.625 


40. 


Develop sheltered enployment e}9eri- ■ 
ences. 


2.167 


2.000 


3.750 


2.300 


3.600 


2.250 


41, 


Prepare video-tape demonstrations. 


4.667 


4.667 


4.500 


3.000 


4,083 


3.083 


42, 


Develop A/-V materials. 


4.875 


4.667 


4.500 


3.750 


4.250 


3.583 
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• I' ' 

1 


Msdia Specialists 
N ^ S 


Special Educators 
• N M 


■Total 
N = 21 


^etency/Task/ Attitude 


Ability 
Needed 
Q2 


Present 
Aility 
Q2 


Ability 
Needed 
Q2 


Present 
Ability 
Q2 


^ility 
Needed 
Q2 


. Present 
Ability 
Q2 




2.500 


2.000 


4.500 


3.500 


4.125 


3,214 


)■ . ' 

techniqiBS , 


3.333 


2.000 


4.833 


3.500 


4.545 


3.400 


, Acceptance o£ individual differences 
of the 


4.500 


3.500 


4.929 


4.833 


4.786 


4,500 


p Inteipret test results* 


3.000 


2.500 


4.500 


3.167 


3.833 


3.000 




L .833 


2.167 


4.500 


, 3,7UU 


4 .357 


3.333 


» Develop an awareness of l^sw to recog- 

ni^e if^etrf"^ 1*71 t"h 'nrinm erne in 

SLUUCilL^ WlLil piUUdL^i^ J.11 LAVS 

regular class. (BK, learning dis- 
ability ^ etc*) 1 


2.833 


2.833 


4.500 


3.167 


4.214 


3.143 


. Learn how to change written material 
iiilo Quisr niocics or insir^CLiorii 


4.875 


3.250 


4.833 


3.500 


4.692 


3.350 


, Develop positive attitudes toward 
, working on a team. ^ 


4.667 


4.000 


4.929, 


4.700 


4.800 


4.200 


, Be aware of social and wqrk problems 
encoimtered by M*s* 


3.167 


2.333 


4.929 


3.500 


4.667 


3.417 


. How to evaluate a conpet^cy exercise. 


, 3.125 


2.500 


4467 


2.500 


4,063 


2.278 


, EtetemLne what is tiie fiMtion of the 
admnistrator in develop^ the E!^ 
progrm* 

a* 

* 


3.000 


2.500 


, 4.000 


2.500 ■ 

V 


3,875 


2.357. 
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' Itdia Speciali. ts Special Educators Total 

N = 5 N ^ 8 . 21 

pe tency /Task/ At t i tude Ability Presint ^ility Present Ability Present 

Needed ^ility Needed ^ility Needed jollity 
Q2 q2 Q2 Q2 q2 Q2 



Giw in-service training to other , 

teachers working with Em's, 3,000 2.500 3,900 ^ 2,700 3.800 2,722 

Dewlop positive working relation- . \ . . 

ships with govenunental agencies in- ' ^ 

voh^d with the famlies o£ the EM. 3.500 1,833 4,700 3.000 4.333 2/500 

Develop accurate progress charts o£ - 
indindual student progress in all ^ 
courses, to include problems and 
specific concerns on an on-going 

basis, 2,667 1,667 4,300 3,100 4*000 2,714 

Use staff from area imiversity to 
assist in material adaptation and 

program planning, 3.250 2,000 4,000 2,833 3,889 2,688 

Kjiow local labor nmrket trends and 
placeirent opportunities and prob- 

len^, " 3.167 2,000 4,700 2,S00 4,591 2,750 

Know vocational vocabulary, 4,000 3.250 4,929 3,000. 4,692 3,286 
Know safet)' procedures in relation 

to equipment. J. 500 3.500 4,700 3,750 4,500 3, 900 

Know how to write a proposal, 3,500 2,500 4,000 2,000 3,785 2,167 

De\^lop alternatives to reading ^ 

instruction, ^ " 3.750 3.250 4,S00 3.000 4,333 2 ,938 
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lie III- 3 



ipe tency /Task/At ti tude 



Media Specialists 

N = j 
ABility Present 
Needed Ability 
Q2' QZ 



Special Educators 
' N = 8 
Ability Present" 
Needed Ability 
q2 Q2 



Develop post -secondary prograns. 
Willinpess to depart from tradi- 



3.S00 



2.000 



4.500 



1.300 



Total 
^ = 21 



Ability Present 
Needed Ability 

Q2 Q2 



4.12S 1.900 



tional teaching strategies. 


4.87S 


3.750 


4.929 


4.000 


4.882 


4.000 


class teachers. 


3.S00 


2.500 


3.500 


2.000 


4.100 


2.500 


Conduct foUow-ip contacts witii EMR's 
after graduation. 


2.167 


1.833 , 


4.157 


2.500 


3,750 


2,200 


Develop altemative post-secondary 
TOcational training opportuiities 
forBK's. ■ 


2.500 


1.833 


3.500 


2.000 


3.700 


1.786 


Conduct flexible learning experiences 
(be able to quickly adjust to student 
needs) . ' 


4.000 


3.000 


5.000 


3,500 


4,592 


3,250 


Respond to individual student needs, 


4.000 


3.333 


S.OOO 


4,100 ; 


" 4.692 


4.063 


Relate clas|ipom instruction to life. 


3.167 


3.167 


5.000 


4.157 


4..667 


4.000 


Develop special education vocabulaty. 


3.333 


2.667 


4,929 


4,000 


4.200 


3.286 


Develop cooperation with other 
departments . 


3.500 


•3.167 


4.929 


3.500 


4.731 


,„A^833 
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. . htodia Specialists , Special Educators , Total 

N ^ 5 - N = 8 \ 'N ^ 21 

petency/Task/Attitude Ability Present Ability Present Ability Present 

. Needed " ^ility Needed ^ility Needed Ability 

\ QZ QZ ^ Q2 Q2 ■ Q2 QZ 

, Develop instructional imits which . , ' 
will assist students in developing 

decision-making Militias, " 4.000 2.7S0 4,833 3.167 4.313 3.182 

' De^^ lop leism^e time activitias. 3.333 3.000 4,167 3.500 3.857 3,250 
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to' the WR^s behavior patterns and needs* As mentioned above, the 
teachers had at least a general understanding of the strengths and 

. weatoiesses of the M*s learning styles . However, they felt a need to 
develop more sophisticated techniques to utilize in responding to these 
needs/ Ski lls__in Identifying jobs, conducting task analyses, developing 
concrete leai^ning experiences, and applying effective classroom manage- 
ment techniques were needed. The energy to develop, these skills a^^d 

'make the necessary modifications m ' instructioiml content and approach 
must come from a strong feeling of concern and responsibility for these 
students. 

Determine the Sufficiency of a Two-Week Workshop 

The purpose of the activities related to this objective was to determine 
whether the con^jetencies identified in objectives 2 and 3 could be developed 
through a two-week workshop. With enrollntent stabilizing at the senior 
high school level in most stafes and decreasing in jimior high and 
elementary schools, the infusion of new staff members in school systems 
will be. greatly reduced. Thus, the in-service of teachers presently 
on staff would appear to be one of the basic avenues for developing 
competencies to provide vocational programs for, WR students* TTiis is 
not meant, however, to mean that the same cOTipetencies should not be 
developed in imdergraduate programs preparing vocational teachers* This 
^ will also be an important application. 

Project Workshops . Ihree workshops: werf conducted by the project. The 
purpose of the first workshop held during September, 1974, was to orient 
participants to the project, detennine their imderstanding of the WSL^s 
learning characteristics, and identify their ability to interpret and . 
utilize information related to Ml students. A copy of the agenda for 
the first workshop is included in Appendix F. ^ring this workshop, the 
particlpfints worked with a nimiber of case studies and prGpared vocational 
program plans for the students described in the case studies- Based upon 
XhosQ cxporiencuH, the participants idonti T led conipc tone ios they needed 
to dove lop and made suggestions for tfic agenda Tor the sgcond workshop. 

After the first' workshop had been crapleted, the participating teams 
identified curriculun and instructional needs for specific students 
in their school systems. Project staff jMnbers" visited each of the 
schools to observe the programs offered by the participating schools, 
In addition, the agenda for the second workshop was discussed with each ^ 
of the participating tean members. 

4- ^ , . 

A draft copy of the agenda for the second workshop was developed based 
on the participants' input and the review of research conducted by the 
project staff. This agenda was submitted to the partclpants for .their 
reactions. After their response had been reviewed, the final workshop 
agenda was developed, (A copy of this agenda is included in Appendix H.r^ 
Tlie first session in the second workshop was devoted to basic skllus in 
communications, fn the second session, the participants wore inyolved 
in applying a task based curriculimi development process to their vocational 
piogrkn. Each participating team identified jobs related to their voca- 
tional programs, analyzed these jobs to determine the tasks involved, 
and selected a task for further analysis. 
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The last session on the first day of the second workshop was concerned 
with the meming of reading level scores and tectaiques for determining 
the- reading level of written materiars. A copy of the papers prepared 
on readability Is included in Appendix H* During this session,, the 
participants were involved ,ln rewriting materials to make thm more readable 
Alteinatiye ways to present information were also discussed, 

Duruig the second day of the.workshop the partlcipmts focused on care- 
fully malyzlng a task into detailed steps for use in their curricula* 
ivbrgaret Wlinimaki, who had experience in developing courses and. djistruc- 
tional materials for M students in the field of Hone Economics, presented : 
the methodology for task detailing and worked with participants in detailing 
a task they had selected. 

After the secbnd workshop, the participating teans worked on developing a 
small saiT5>le of instructional materials to try out the task detailmg 
process and to apply some techniques for presenting vocational instruc- 
tion to ENR students. During this time, the project s^aff members com- 
mLmicated with the participahts to detemine their needs and identify ^ 
an agenda for the third workshop to be held during the sunmer of 1975, 

Based upon the feedback from the partlcipmts and the project staff 
members analysis of need, an agenda was developed foi the third . 
workshop. (A copy of the agenda for the workshop IIP is Included In 
Appendix J.) The third workshop presented tectaiques for identifying 
jobs for MR students and possibilities for restructuring jobs to, fit 
the perfomance capabilities of these students. One day was devoted to 
teaching techniques and strategies appropriate -for WR students . After 
each of the presentations related to these topics, the participants 
identifi^ techniques appropriate for the -learning modules they were 
developing, ^ 

A part of one day was used to present various techniques for individual- 
izing instruction. Primary emphasis was given to those techniques which 
did. not require extensive reading. A variety of non-verbal learning pack- 
ages were displayed for the participants. These ideas were used to 
identify techniques ffor individualizing Instmction for the participants' 
ENK students. Another session was based on the interpretation of test 
and work evaluation information. Each participating team had work eval- 
uation data available on their students, Tliis session assisted, them in 
interpreting this infomation* 

During the workshop , a presentation was also' made on ^a task and competency 
based evaluation system, ITiis presentation enphasizii the Importance of 
using evaluation techniques which stressed the perfoCTance of occupational 
tasks rather than the use of written tests, TTie procedures identified also 
emphasized the importmce of continuous evaluation and provision of 
appropr^late feedback for the students, 

ITie second week of workshop III was planned to provide time for partici- 
pants to develop a complete module of vocational instruction for BIR 
stidents. TTie modules are based on a task or sub-set of tasks required 
in a given occupation. Instructional strategies and learning activities 
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wore designed based upon the techniques presented during the fir|St week 
of the workshop. Valid evaluation processes were also identified. In 
. addition the participants developed alternative learning activities for 
students who had a variety of learning styles* (A sample of these 
learning activities is contained in Appendix M.) . | 

\j 

A symmary and dissemination workshop was conducted in Novembers \1975, 
ttiring the initial part ofHhis workshop each of the participating teams 
reported on the materials they had developed and their utility in the class 
room, TTie last portion of the agenda was a swap and share session between 
the* participants and those attending the conference. Vocational educators 
from throughout Wisconsin were invited to attend the workshop. Approximate 
120 persons attended the November workshop. Secondary^ post-secondary and 
State Education agency personnel were i;i attendance. 

The members of the participating teams suggested this emphasis for the last 
workshop. It was their feeling thatv it would' provide needed information to 
vocational educators throughout the/state. In addition it encouraged 
the teams to organize and formally /report their prograins* The workshop 
was a success on both parts, Ntony favorable coiiments and follow-up 
requests were received from thos/ in attendance. 

Assistance to LEA^s Outside th^ Project , As a result of the project *s re- 
quest to the Madison Public School System for a participating teajn,^.j,the 
project director received a i}6quest to provide an in-service course for 
\ their practical arts teachers. The purpose of this course was to develop 
conpetency in working with ENfll students in^practical arts courses. ^ By 
that point in tme, the project staff had identified a tentative list of 
competenQies needed. Also/ the Madison Public School System had two 
competent instructors who had experience working with EMR students. Thus,- 
a course was developed for twenty- four staff members in the four high 
schools in Madison, Wisconsin, Mpst of the competencies identified for 
the four workshops just discussed were included in this course* The one 
exception was the small emphasis given the task based curriculum dovelop- 
munt process in the in-service cluss. (See Appendix N of un outline of 
the Madison in- service course,) 

The in-service course had the advantage of paralleling the teachers- 
involvement with students. Hiis course was desipied to present 
information and techniques Huring a class meeting which were then 
applied in the' classroom during the ensuing week. The next session 
allowed the teachers to discuss problems encountered in the application 
process and then go on to additional content. Feedback from the part- 
icipants and the persons staffing the course indicated that this was 
highly succ^issful/ The project director reviewed the instructional mater- 
ials developed by the participants and found them to be of high 
quality. It appeared that the opportunity to parallel the in-service 
workshop or course with actual classroom teaching was ver>^ fruitful, 

^ In September and October, 1975 the participating team members tried out 
the instructional modules they developed during the surrmer workshop. 
AlsOj project stnff members visited most of the participating schools. 
Near the middle of December, the participants were asked to evaluate 
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two workshop agenda. The data from the four workshops conducted by the 
project^ the participants reactions to the draft agendas, and the competency . 
data were utilized in constructing the final design for the workshop. 

Based on-the experience in this project and the feedback from the participating 
team members, it was scheduled that a two week workshop could provide the 
competencies needed to initiate effective vocational instruction for Ef^ 
students. To accomplish this, however, the wrkshop must be set in the 
appropriate context. The data in Table III-3 indicate the perceived level 
of competence ej^ressed by the participants as they completed the project. 
Considerable growth was evident in several areas, | For ex^rple the ability 
to conduct a task analysis grew from a mean of 2*875 to 4*167. Other areas . 
still show need. For instance, participants indicated that their average 
terminal ability was 3,5 or utilizing a competency based evaluation system. 
In contrast they thought they needed a level of 4*75. (See Table III-3 for 
a siOTTiary of these data.) ^ ^/ \ 

Workshop agenda . If a school system has a sincere desirg- to develop an effective 
voca t ional educa t ion program for the WR student, it^jnust plan forimore than a 
single workshop. FigLire III-8 describes a sequeriG^ of events which must be 
utilized if there is to be high probability p-f'a workshop having a lasting 
ijTipact on the participants. Hie first phase of the sequence of events is the 
establishment of a positive climate for^^change. Staff and administrators must 
identify vocational education fop- the EN^ student as one of the prid|ity 
areas for their school system* " If th-i s is not done, it\is very likely that 
any program developTnent attempts will hm sporatic and uttcoordinated. i This 
phase is ext^remely critical. LMless emplTasis is placed on program develop- 
ment in this area, there will be little tiiotivation to] spend the time and 
effoiL lequired to construct new courses, curriculim materials, and teaching 
approaches. | 

The second phase invrdves the determination of student needs, workshop 
participants* noedSj uau securing workshop staff. A needs assessment of EMU 
students should be taken to identify their clyiracteristics, and specif rc 
voCiit ional education needs. 'ITiese will vary somewhat from school to school 
and thus It is important that each school system eoJlect Its own inform/it ion. 

After .the needs of students have been identified, the staff competencies should 
be assessed. The assessment instrument for this can be based on the comperency 
instrument utilized in this study and the specific needs of students identified 
in the first activity in this phase. Identification of the competencies^bf ^ ''^ 
the participants in the workshop at this stage will allow the workshop plan= 
ners to adjust the agenda and select appropriate workshop staff. It may also 
be possible to utilize the local staff as resource persons /at various points 
in the workshop agenda. 

After the needs of students and participants have been analyzed, the final 
woi^kshop agenda, staff, and resource persons can be identified. 

The next phase involves conducting the workshop, *rhe specific activities / 
and sequence of events in the workshop are detailed in the workshop agenda 
which follows. This agenda was designed based on the research conducted in 
the Vocational Teacher Competency- ENR Project. An attempt was made to provide 
a considerable amoujit of time for the participants to apply the contents pre- 
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Table III -4 



Post Assessment Report of Competencies Naeded by Vocational Teacliers in 
Order to Teach Ef^ Students as Perceived by the 
Vocational Teachers in the Vocational Teadier-nMR Project 



KBY: 



No Proficiency. . . . * , . . . 

A^^are of the conpetency * 

Do With Assistance. 

Do Without Assistance in most instances .... 
ProTicient (do without assistance or roferencos) 



1 

2 

4 
5 



/^i li^^ Needed 



Conpetoncy/Task/Attitude 



02 



1. Conduct a task analysis of a Job.. 

2. Utilize behavior modification tcclmi- 
qucs in developing desired behayior. 

3. Utilize the jntemal ancl oxtemal re- 
feral processes to request in fomia- 
tiun pertinent, to classroom activities. 

1. liase the transition from school to 
work through instruction of jnli 
getting and job keeping skiJls. 

5. Interrelate personality ^ social , and 
intcipersonai ethics into classroom 
learning activities. 

6. Utilize a cornpetency based evaluation 
system ratlier tlian the A-B-C-D-F 
grading system. 

7. Simplify instiiictional imits into 
SIM 11 learning steps wltli consttmt 
use of repetition and over- learning. 

8. Construct instructional units in dally 
^ living skills (telling time, counting 

ciKingQ, etc. J 



4.25C 



3.833 



4 . 000 



4.250 



4.500 



4.750 



4. 167 



3.500 



Presen t iXbil 
02 



4.167 
3.250 

3.250 

4.000 

4.167 

3.500 

4.000 

5.5()() 
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Tablo 111 = 4 (Continued) 



/Ability Needed Present Ability 



Coni'10 tency/Task/A tt i tude Q 2 

Communicato effectively using: 

9, Siniple verbal cxpres'sions , expia- 

nations, and exajnplcs. ^ 4,750 4.500 

10. Sinplo physical demonstrations, 4,900 4.900 

11. As m^inv of tJio 5 senses as possible. 4,250 3.83o 



Organize Cox^p and on-the-job training 
prograjTis . 



3.333 3.667 



13. Intei^3ret diagnostic test data knowing 
its uses, limitations, and inplica- 

tions for classroom activities. 3,500 3.000 



Translate medical and psychological 
reports into meaningful individual- 
ized vocational programs. 



3.250 2.750 



15, Understand the l.Q.^s relationship to 
predicting vocational success, potcn= 
tial TOtor abillfiios, and work atti- 
tudes. ' • 3.167 

]()._ Understand the job reciuironK3nts fmotor 
and social skillsj in those occupa- 
tions applicable to the liMR, 4.167 



17. litilizu a publ ic relations progr 



im. 



18. 1-valuate the FMl vocational training 
program effectively. 

19. Provide a slower concept/skill 
leaming. pace . ^-^"'^{ 

20. MiiTimize lecturing arid maximise 
learning' l)y doing. ^ ^ 

21. MnxifnizG stimulation by fluctuating 
learning activities. 

22. Build the EMR's sGlf-concept through 
acceptance cind' success in classroom 
activities, 
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4.167 ., 3. ()()() 

4.500 3.167 

4.500 4.noo 

4 . 750 4 . 000 

4.750 4.1 00 
\ 

-4.900 4.750 



Table III-4 CContinued) 



Ahility Neede d Presont Ahi lit)^ 



Conpetency/Task/ Attitude Q2 Q2 

23. Focus learning activities on what 

the ENR can' do. 4.900 4.500 

24. ProiTote an environment of high per= 

sonal hygiene expectations. 3*833 3.833 

25. Provide a '^Vork Bound'^ training atmos- 
phere to set the stage for th,e ulti- 
inate transfer of the EMR to er^loy- 
ment and his necessary adjustTOnts 

toward independence . 4.167 . 3 , 000 

26. Break conplex irotor skill tasks into 

siiTiple steps, 4.500 3.900 

27. Construct highly stimulating learning 
situations where judgment and discrim- 
ination are iriinimized find im.i tation Is 

maxinuzed, \ 4.500 3.500 

28. Develop instructional units revolving 
around job -specific concepts and 
skills ratlier tlian general concepts 

ajid skills, CNUni-courses, ^^ackages) 4,500 - 3.500 

29. Accept personal and situational crit- 
icism from EMR's without antagonism. 4.500 4.750 

30. ^ Look objectively at personal preju- 

dices and imderstand their influences 

on behavior. 4,500 4,167 

31* Analyze interpersonal and personal- 
environment situations without re- 
quest from or aid of the EMR. 4.000 3.000 

32. Deal effectively with highly emotional 
-situations sucli as student-student^ . 
student-scJiool , student -home, or 

employer, 4.250 . 4.000 



33. Utilize work sami^lc evaluation re- 
ports effectively in program devcl ' 
opment, 

34. Develop work sample based evaluation 
- system, 
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4.H'^'7 2.500 
3.833 3.000 
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-Table 111=4 CContinued) 







Ability Needed 


Present .Ability 


CojTpetency/Task/Attitudc Q3 Q2 


36. 


Con due t horncj \' i i t s . 

L>3 1 op mo re p □ s i t i ve a 1 1 i 1 1 ido 
toward ^^rking with KNIR'i . 


" .900 
4.500 


4.167 


37. 


Adjust standards for perfonmince 
expected of B'K*s. 


4.500 


3.500 


38. 


[tev^elop work evali;ation imit: 


3.500 


3.000 


39. 


Effectiv^ely utilize the services of 
an A=V specialist. 


4 . 250 


4.000 


40. 


Develop sheltured employri^nt experi- 
ences . 


2 , 500 


2.00(1 


4U 


1 re pare v i dco - 1 a p o de ino n s t r a t i o i u: . 


4 . 000 


3.833 


42. 


Lbvelop A-V materials. 


/ 3.833 


4.00U 


43, 


Conduct student intewiews. 


4.167 


4.000 


44. 


Evaluate effectiveness of teaching 
tediniques. 


4.500 


4.000 


45. 


Accoptaiice of Individual dilferences 
of the Em.. 


4 . 750 


4.500 


46. 


I n te rp re t tc s t re s u 1 ts . 


4.000 


3.833 


47. 


I to ve lop b G 1 1 ii^f4d) r o 1) s o r vu t i o n h k i 1 1 h . 


4. 167 


3.750 



48. 



49. 
^SO. 
51. 
52. 



Develop an awareness of how to recog- 
nize students with problems in the reg- 
ular class. (EHl, learning disabil^t^yj 
etc. J 

Learn how to diange writter^ material 
into other modes of instruction. 

Develop positi\Q attitudes toward 
working on a teajn. 

Be aware of social and work problem:' 
encQimtered by ENRfs. 

Hov/ to evaluate a conipetency exercise. 
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4.500- 

4.1(37 

4.750 

4.250 
4.500 
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Table 111-4 (Continued) 







Ability Needed 


Present Ability 


Compe tency / Tas k/ At ti t ude 




Q2 




Q2 


53. 


rfctenninc what \s the function of the 
administrator in developing the EMR 


4 


.000 


3 


.500 


54. 


Give in-sei^ice training to other 
teadicrs working with EMR's. 


3 


.500 


3 


. 500 




DcVj^lop positive working relation = 
ships with gove-iTimental agencies in- 
volved with the families of the EMI. 


4. 


,000 


3 


.000 


5(). 

/ 


. lX)velop accurate progress charts of 
individual student progress in. all 
courses^ to include problenis and 
specific concems on an on-going 
basis. 




000 


3 


.500 


57. 


Use staff from area university to 

- assist in material adaptation and 
prog ram p lann i ng . 


A 

4 . 


5UU 




1 o u u 


58. 


Know local labor market trends and 
placement opporttinities and problems. 




500 


3. 


,500 


59, 


Know vocational vocabulaTy. 


4 . 


/SO 






60. 


K]\ow safety procedures in relation 
to equipment. 


4 . 


750 


4. 


500 


61 . 


Know how to write a proposal. 


5 . 




1 




62. 


Develop alternatives to reading 
instruction. 


4. 


000 


.■5. 


500 


63. 


Devolop post-sccondaiy progr^uns. 


.3. 


833 


2. 


500 ■ 


64. 


Willingness to depart from tradition- 
al teadiing strategies. 


4. 


750 


4. 


900 


65. 


Plan in-service programs for' regular 
class teachers. 


3 . 


500 


3. 


500 



66. Qinduct follow-up contacts with HMR's 

after graduation. 3.500 
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Tahlo HI- 4 (Continued) 



.■\lnlity Needed Present Ability 



Con^Detency/Task/Attitude Q2 Q2 



72. LX^velop cooperation witli other de^ 
partnients . 
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67. Develop alternative post-secondai>' 
vocational training opportunitios 

for Em's. ' ' . .3.500 2.83;^ 



68. Conduct flexible^ learning experiences 
(be able to quickly adjust to student 

needs): 4.500 4.250 

6,9. Respond to individual student needs. 4.500 , 4»750 

70, Relate classroom instruction to life. 4.750 , 4,500 

71. Dovelop special education vocabulaiy. 4. 500 ' 3,900 



4.750 4.500 



73. Develop instnictional uaits which will / 
assist students in developing decision- ^ 

making abilities. 4.000 3.900 

74. Ilevelop leisure time activities. 3.500 3.167 



rnase 1 i 



= Establish positive 
climate for diange 




7 



DetoiiTiine neccbs of 

StUdGntS 

DotGrmino needs of 

participants 

Sc cure . wo rkshop staff 



Phase in 



Conduct a workshop 



Phase IV 



follow^l^ 

- Provrdb needed 
resources 

- Evaluate inpacts 

- Votx va te/ rewa rd 

- DisseiTLinate 



Flgtirc HI - 8: Nfcijor Events in Developing an 
Effective Vbcational nducation 
Prograin for F^R Students 
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sen'tcd in the workshop. Thereforo, it wonld bo important that the teachers 
come to the workshop prepared with a practical situation for which they can 
develop instructional materials, teaching strategies, and an evaluation plan. 
Also, resource persons and project staff should be oriented to utilizing 
techniques which involve the participants in the content presented. Exper- 
ienced teachers are more interested :Ln ajid usually learn more from activities 
which involve them directly with the content and processes to be learned. 

The last phase is tha follow-up. This phase is very critical if the work- 
shop is to have long=range effects in the school system. Tiie v^orkshop will 
provide the basic skills needed to adapt vocational instruction to the 
learning styles of EMR students; however, ujiless there is assistance and 
motivation to continue the developmental efforts in this area the impacts 
of the workshop will be short-lived in most instances.' The presures of 
other teaching activities and the extra amounts of energy required to de- 
vol op new materials and approaches- require that the participants receive 
recognition for their work, assistance with developmental activities, and 
an opportunity to disseminate their work. Wiile all phases in this system 
are important, this last event must be carried out or it is likely that 
there will be few long-^ango impacts of the workshop. 

The workshop agenda which follows was based on the workshop- utilized in the 
project and suggestions of the project participants. Draft agendas were 
prepared during the latter part of the project and submitted to the partici- 
pating team members. Their comments and suggestions were utilized m 
drafting the final copy of this agenda. As noted in previous paragraphs, 
it is important that this agenda be revised and modified according to the 
competencies of the staff members entering. \^ 

The agenda has been designed with the Idea that several teams of teachers \ 
would be involved in the workshop. A team should have a special educator, a \ 
vocational educator, media specialist, and counselor. If the workshop is \ 
. Heine conducted within a school system, it may not be necessary to have a \ 
couiisclor and medLa specialist available for each team. Instead, one media 
specialist and one counselor might work with several teams. 

[t may not be neccessary to have the CQunsclor and media specialist attend 
all of the sessions of the worksliop. The participants on the Vl'C-f,Nm Project 
felt tliat most, if not all, of the sessions were worthwhile. Vnv incdia 
specialists those that deal with the ways in wliich students acquire; 
and 1 rocess information and media techniques which are most appropriate for 
students with these learning styles would be most gcnnane. Also, the media 
specialists would be needed during the work sessions. Counselors would find 
the sessions on the characteristics and needs of BE students of most mportance. 
Sessions on teaching tccliniquos and AV materials would probably be of less 
interest and importance. 

During the initial sessions of the workshop, tlie counselors would provide a 
valuable resource in interpreting case study data and developing programs 
to meet the needs of the students described. During the second week of tlie 
workshop counselors should be available for consultation on the leanung 
needs of the EMR students for which the teams arc dtvniopmg the materials. 
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The workshop should be staffed with a workshop director who has full time 
available for the workshop, time to plan prior to the workshop and tirne to 
follow-up on the iTnpacts after the workshop has been completed. The work- 
shop director should also have expertise in the area of vocational education 
for the handicapped. This would inake it possible for the workshop director 
to make some^esentations and serveH a resource person. However , it is 
reconnnended that the workshop director not become heavily involved in making 
presentations, one or two would be sufficient, since this would conflict 
with coordinating the workshop activities. Depending upon the nimber of 
participants it is recoiranended that there be one or two full-time workshop 
staff members in addition to the director. If the workshop has 16 people or 
loss j one additional full-time staff member would be adequate. If the 
workshop has more than 16 a second workshop staff member should be added for 
each 16 additional participants, ThQ staff members should be selected to 
supplement the competencfas of the workshop director. Competencies required 
for each of the sessions are listed in the agenda. These should be reviewed 
prior to identifying staff. 

In addition to the project staff , resource persons should be selected for 
specific sessions. These persons should have a high level of expertise in 
the area in which they are presenting. The agenda has been designed so 
that there is a work session after each of the presentations which require 
rcsoorce persons. Thus, the expertise of the resource person would bo avail- 
able during the application. 
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Suggested WQrkshQp Agenda 



Vocational Education for 
E^S< Students 



Day 1 



8:50 a,nu 


Activity: Registration, c 


:of£ee and conversation 






9:00 a,m. 


Topic: Orientation to 
the workshop 


Speaker : Director 
of the uorkshop 



o We 1 come 

o IVIiy vocational oducation 
for E^R students 
is important 

0 Workshop Objectives 

Participant's roles and 
involvement 

© Final products from woi^k-^ 
shop 

o Discuss ion/Quest ions/ 
Answers 



m fixperienced with . 
Workshops 

^ Experienced with 

Vocational education 
for the handicapped 

ra Experienced in working 
with BIR's 



10:30 a,m. Break 
10:45 a.m. 



Topic: Learning Nfadel 
for im's 



© Discuss or use media 
to show, that E?vR*s can 
acquire vocational skills 

© Vocational needs of EMR^s 



:s - How ENK stude: 
acquires Information 

' Processus - How IMl 
student processes i n 
mat ion 



Uutnut - ilow IM^ res 



Speaker: Resource Person 



^Certified speci;d education 

Experience in vocational 
education 




Experience in speciaj 
education " 

Knowledgeable of 
earning pruccsses 



12 Noon - ^Lunch 



1: IS p.m. 


Topic: Vocational Curriculiim 


Speake 


r: Resource Person 




Development Processes 







o Identifying valid jobs 

o Stud-' needs analysis 
fappi_ he content of 
^revious session. ) 

o Task Analysis 

0 Identify 'competencies 

© Simulate a task analysis 
of a simple job (work 
session)* Identify a 
leader for each work 
group 



Experienced in voca= 
tionni education 

Comiietent in task based 
curriculum development 

Knowledge of ENR leaming 
stvles 



3:00. p.m. Break 



3:15 p.m* Complete 1:15 session 



4:00 p.m. 



Topic: Review activitic; 



L, oaker: Workshop director 



s Review day's activities 

© Introduce tomorrow's 
activities 

© Quest ions/suggest ions 



4: 20 p.m. Adjourn 



Day 2^ 
8:30 a,m. 

S:45 a.m. 



Topic: Discuss agenda 
for day 2 



Topic:" NocTs of the HMH" 



Speaker: Worksliop director 



Sperikcr: niscussion by 
participants 



© Needs of EMR students 
in participant's di/scip- 

line ' / • 91 



/ 



I 



^ Identify chair person 
for each discussion 
groups , 

"v. 



#If there is sufficient time prior to the workshop participants 
should study the needs of their B1R students. 



9:30 a.m. 


" Topic: Teacher needs 


Speaker: Project director 




assessment 




o Complete. B ER Charac- 


Q Knowledgeable of 


teristics InstiiiJTient 


Character i sties 


o Discuss Characteris- 


ffl Knowledgeable of Compete 


tics 


cies teachers need 



Q Discuss results of pre- 
workshop needs assessment 
with participants 

o Relate these results 
to contents of future 
workshop sessions 



10:15 a.m. Break 

10:30 a,m. Finish prior session 



11:00 a,m. 



Topi c : Goa 1 s J issues a_nd 
opportunities in Vocational 
Education 




0 Unique contributions 
of vocational education 

© Cluster vs. preparation 
for a specicfic job 

© Classroom vs* on the 
job training 

@ Vocational ^ucation for 
the handicapped 



^ Experienced in vocational 
education 

^ Knowledgeable of goals 

nnd problems of vocational 
cxlucation 

^ Knowledgeable of trends 
in vocational education 

™2 Knowledgeable of vocational 
education for the handi= 
capped 



Noon: Luiich 



1:15 p,m. Complete previous session 
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1:45 p,ni. 



Topic: Case Study 1= 


Speaker: iVorkshop dirGCtor 


P 1 ann i ng Occupa t i orui 1 


in charge.* Chairporson and 


Learning 


1 reorder appointed for each 




group 


0 Introduction to the 


c=3 Competent in the case 


procDss and case 


study method 



3:00 p,ni. 



study problem 

0 Groups review case 
study and recommend 
solutionCs) J 

0 Groups present 
solution fs) \ 

0 Discussion 
Break \ 



Knowledgeable of potential 
solutions for the problem. 

^ Checks for participants ^ 
competencies related to 
to the prpblem. during 
work session* 



3:15 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 



Complote previous iSession 



Topic: Review activities 



© Review days actiVites 

o Introduce tomorrows 

activities \ 

\ 

o Questions/ Suggestions 
4:20 p.m. Adjourn ' 



Speaker: Workshop dii^ector 



Day 3 


1 


i 


8:30 a.m. 


Topic: Discuss agenda 
for the day i 


Speaker: Worksliop director 


8:45 a.m. 


Topic: Test and teachW 
collected data j 


Speaker: Resource person 




© Basic statisticj^' used m 
reporting test I'csuits 


^ Experienced in tests and 
measurement 



@ CorniTiOn tests of mental 
ability and their meaning 

9 3 



Able to interj^ret test data 

Knowledgeable in applying 
tost data 
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Diagnostic tests of 
reading and math 
abilities 

Interest tests 

Work samnle data 



o Utilising data in cur= 
riculiMi and instruciton 
decisions 

© D i scLis s ion/ ques t i ons / 
answers 



C3 



Able to interpret test 
data 

Able to detemine relevant/ 
irrelevant test data when 
helping H^R-s make voca- 
tional choicGs 

Coinpetent in conrnmicating 
this content to teachers 



10:00 a.m. Break 



10:15 a.m, ComiDlete previous session 



11:00 a.m. 



Topic: Case s 



Speaker: Workshop director. 
Group leaders and recorders 
appointed. 



Q 
0 



R#iew Case study data 

Determine relevant/ 
irrevelant material in 
case si 



0 Develop solution(s) 

0 Present and disca^s solu- 
tion(s) 



Competent in the case study 

IGiowledgeable of potential 
solutions for the problem 

^ Check for participants* 
competencies related to the 
problem during work session 



Noon - Lunch 



1:15 p.m. Comi^lete Case 3tudy 



2:00 D,m. 



Topic: Vocational Potential 



of Em's 



m Nfetching abilities and 
experiences v/ith job re- 
quirements ' s , 

o Utilizing students' in- 
tersts in select irig a job 

9 AsHisting employerS/with 
job TTOdificatinns/ 
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Speaker :*^ Resource person 
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Experienced in working 
with M vocationally 

Have background ,in vocatioiuil 
education 



■/ ^ 



Have experience in placing 
BNW's on jobs 



© ^veloping the social 
skills needed dn the 
job 

© Di s CUB s i on/ que s t i oii s / 
answers 



^ Knowledge of work 
evaluation 



Break 

Complete previous session 



Topic: Review Activities 



e Review day*s activities 

a Introduce tomorrows acti- 
vities ^ 

© Quest ions/ suggest ions 



Spealcer: Workshop Director 



Topic: Discuss agenda 
for the day 


Speaker: Workshop Director 




Topic: Group Leadership 
Skills 


Speaker: Resource person 

-L. — -. _ -. — 



m Comriunications process 

/ 

@ Deriving group ob- 
jectives 

m Working to achJcvc ob- 
Joctivos 

© Motivating the reluc- 
tant pcrfomor. Dealing 
with confrontations and 
negative situations 

# Questions/answers 
Break 



!OlQwledgeable of com-^ 
munications techiques 



Experi£1>ce with group 
dynamics ' 

BuckgroLHid wivh W) and/or 
goal setting strategies 

Background in applfed 
motivational techjiiques 



Complete previous session 
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\ 



11:00 a.m. 



Topic: Task Analysis 
Procedures 



Speaker: Resource person 
or workshop director 



@ OvBTvims^ of the task 

analysis process 
e Raview sample task 

analyses 

m Relate task analysis to 
instructional develop- 
ment 

s Qiicst ions/answers 



^ Cornpetent in setting 
up task analysis of 
jpbs 

^ E>^^rienced in using 
task analysis in in- 
stniCtion 

^ Experienced in working 
with BR's 



Noon - Ltxnch 






1:1S p,m. 


Topic: Conducting a ^ 
task analysio 


speaker* Same as previous 
session 




© Particip^ts identify 
jobs appropriate for 


^ Coii^tGnt in setting up 
task analysis of jobs 



@ Identify tasks for 
jobs related to areas 
taught by the partici- 
pating vocational 
teachers 

m identify job(s3 S 
tasks for which voca- 
tional instruction 
materials will be de^ 
velof^d 

m Break tasks into speci- 
fic steps appropriate for 
ENK's. 

Kfake curriculOT and in- 
struction decisions 
(Note: may want to go to a 
business to observe and 
analyse an actual job) 



Bxperieiiced in jising task 
analysis in instruction 

Experienced in working 
with students 

Knowledgoable of jobs 
appropriate for H^w-s 

Able to access ERIC 



3:15 p.nu 
4:00 p.m. 



Hrenk 



UtU prOVioUH SOHHit)!) 



Topic: Review activities 



Speaker: Workshop director 
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& Review days activities 



4:20 p.m. 
MA 

&:45 a.rru 



m Introduce toinorrows activi- 
ties 

© Questions/suggestions 
Ad j ourn 



Topic; Uiscm^ agenda for ^ 
the day 


Speakor: Workshop director 

... _. ..... — 


Topics Nfodifying reading 
materials 


Speaker r Fujsource i^rson 



m V/hat reading scores mean 

m Methods to deternilne read- 
ijig levels / 

@ Ways to modify reading 
'mateilals appropriately 
for M's 

@ Discussion 



wm 



A reading specialist 

^le to interpret roading 

scoies 

^le to present relevaiice 
8 irrGlevan^a of reading 
scores 

ExperiGncod in working 
with M 

AI)]o to present ways of 
modifying reading mutcrials 
for EMrS 



10:15 a.m. Break 



10:30 a.m. Topic: Ntodifying reading 
materials - rark session 



Speaker: Resource person 
previous session and iTiedia 
specialist 



Review reading jDaterials 
presently used by teachers 

Discuss ways to present 
ntatefials other than 
through reading: 

1 . Tapes 

2. Visuals^ slides 

3 , Lectures 

4, Lectures with visuals 
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5. IfevTiting mterials 

6, Outline itiaterials in 
fiandouts 

Practice rewriting a section 
of the reading mterials 
used in pjarticipants ' classes . 
Include ajiy.yisual techniquos 
needed. 



Noon - Lunch 



1 


:15 




Topic I Vocational Ed- 
ucation Jfodel for HvR^s 


Speaker: Resource person 








m ^reer Education sequence 
for BIR's 

# Occupational preparation 
some alternatives, 

m Relevant and practical 
learning environinents - 
Hands Oii approach 


™ ExperJenced with the 

vocational § social skill 
Bffi*s need to succeed on 
the job 

^ Work experience 


3 


:00 




Break 




3 


■15 


,p^m* 


Topic: Application Session 
Develop Instructional 
Materials 


Speaker: Workshop staff* 
Nfedia Specialist 


4: 
IM 


20 
\y ( 


p.m. 


Adjourn 




8: 


30 




Topic: Revietv previous 
sessions and discuss agenda 
for day 6 


Speaker: Workshop director 












9: 


00 


a.m. 


Topic: Basic Techriiquos 
for developing self-paced 
instruction 


Speake r : Resource pe rson 



m Non-verbal leaming 

experiences „ 

98 
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Experienced based 
learning activities 

Alternative approaches 
to presenting informtion 

Designing leaitilng to 
iTiatch the student U 
learning style, 

Uasignijig learning - 
pcriences based on 
objectives 

Questions/answers 



k certified instructor 

Have experience working 
with s 

Fte.ve eKperience in in- 
dividuaHsing instruction 

Have sajTOle nisterials 
available for teview 
by participantri 



10:30 a*m. 



Break 



10:45 a.m* 



Topics EtevelQping niediated 
instruction 



Speaker: Workishop staff 
and the resource persons 
from TOrning session 



© Working with n mudia 
Hpcciai ist 

& fdonti lying tlic mod l^^r 
mud La 

0 Presenting ideas ^ infornm- 
tion^ and'skills through 
media. 



Corrified media specialist 

Ahlu to dgjiKjnstratu JUiw 
tuchn iques 

Hxpcrienced in working 
with E^K^s 

Exparienced in working 
with instructional develop- 
ment teams 



Noon 



.unch 



p,m. 



Topic: Work Session 



Speaker- Workshop staff and 
the resource porHons frftm morn 
ing seSHions j 



ERLC 



» Select a task from the . 
task analysis 

ii Develop an outline for 
an individualized learn- 
ing experience 

® Review outline with work- 
shop staff 

t Complete individualized 
leaniins ext«irience 
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3:00 p.m. Break 

3: IS p.m. Complete work for prior se^^sion 











?sfei*Kshop cti rector 






ties 


1 ■ 




4:30 


p.m. 


Adjourn 






Day / 










8:30 




Topic: Review agenda 


Speaker: 


Workshop director 






for the day 
















8:45 




Topic: Strategies for 


Speaker : 


Resource person 






Teaching and Counseling ^ 

















m Selecting teaching 
techniques to matdi 
students' learning 
styles and the nature 
of the content 

m Integrating media with 
learning activities 

m Teacher as a resource 

' manager 

0 Counseling techniques 

m Que s t i on s / an s we r s 



^rtified in Spec* Ed. 
§ teaching secondary 

mm 

Some counsiellng credits 
Psychology background 



EKLC 



10:00 a.m. 
10:15 a,m. 



Break 



Topic: Effective voca- 
tional education prograins for 

s 



& Itoscribo cfrcctlve 

apprauches and progrnniH 

m Sujimirlzo diuractorlH- 
tics of effective pro- 
grams . ^qq 
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Speaker: Resource person 



Intorostud in thu hrcHRl 
Hcopu of vocutioniil c Ju- 
catloii 

(Jualifiad to tcacli in *j 
vocatLonal area 



© Relate these prograiiis to 
BK's needs and charac- 
teristics 

o Questions/answers 



E3^erienced= with vocational 
programs for B4R's 

Working or ims worked 
with WR'b in vocational' 
programs 



Noon Lunch 
1:15 p.m. 



Topic: Work session 



Speaker: Workshop staff and 
resource person from moming 
session 



© Task analysis 

e Individualization tech- 
niques 

w Teaching strategies 

m Work on development 
of instructional 
materials 



3:00 p,m* Break ^ 

3:15 p*m. Continue wrk session 

4: 20 p.m. Adjourn 



8:4S a.m. 



8:30 a.m. 


Topic: Review agenc 


la for 


Speaker : Workshop director 




the day 







Topic: .Motivation and 
teaching strategies 



Q Learning activities 
that motivate stu- 
dents 

@' Reinforcement for work 
accomplished as a moti- 
vator ' ■ ' 
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Speaker: Resource person 



Certified in ef^mcatibn 

Experiehced in teaching 

Experienced in working 
with ET^'s 

itoowledgeable of learning 
styles of BIR*s 



Positive and negative 
reinforcers 



0 Tea^thing strategies 
that increase students' 
success 

© Questions/ answers 



10:15 a,m. Break 



1 I 



10:30 a.m. 



Topic: Classroom Manage- 
ment 



® Applied behavior modifi- 
cation techniques 

a Use of reinforcenient 
to develop desired 
behaviors 

0 Learning experiences 
and classroom manage- 
ment 



Speaker' Resource person 

^ Certified in education 

^ Experienced in secondary 
special education 

^ ICnowledgeable of ieaming 
styles of HNffl*s and be- 
havioral patterns 



m Questions/ answers 



Noon - Lunch 



1:15 p*m. 



Topic: Work session 



Speakers Workshop staff s^id 
available resource person 



© Develop instructional 
modules 



m Staff and resource persons 



help as needed 



4:20 p.m. 

Day 9 
8:30 a.m. 



Adjourn 



Topic: ^view agenda for 
the day 



speaker: Workshd^ director 



8:45 a.m. 



ERIC 



Topic: Classroom Evalua- 
tion techniques 



Speaker: ;4Vorkshdp staff 
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© Practical evaluation 
model 

o Identifying valid ^ 
- perfonnance measures - 

© Stressing performance 
measures rather than 
icritten tests 



^ Bxperienced In constructing 
tests and measurements for • 
Vocational education 

< 

^ Experienced in constructing 
performance evaluations 

^ Experienced in analyEing 
test data 



i 


© Perfomajice evaluation 
techniques 


lOiowledgeable of the 
learning styles of H^K's 




m Ques i t ions / answers 




10:00 a.m. 


Break 




10:15 a*m. 


Topic: Application 
session. Develop evalua- 
tion portion of module 


Speaker: Workshop staff serve 
as resource persons 


Noon - Lunch 






1:15 p,m* 


Topic: Work Session 


Speaker: Workshop staff | 



© Complete instructional 
modules 



3:00 p.m. Break 
4 : 20 p.m. Adjourn 



Day 10 
8:30 a.m. 



Topic: Planning session 



Speaker: Workshop staff 



m Plan -presentation of 
unit 

m Prepare materials for 
presentation 



10:00 a.m* Break 

1Q3 
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10:15 a.m. 


Topic: Presentation of - 
modules 


Speaker: Team (group) leaders 


Noon - Limch 
1:15 p.m. 


Conii^lete presentation 

^" — - — ^ — — — =— — - — 




2:00 p.m,- 


lopic norKsnop DvaiL^iiion 


- . 

speaker : Pro j ect statf 




© Did the workshop meet 
its' goals? 






0 Did the participants 
acquire new conTpetencies 
5 directi|on in developing 
vocationetl curriculiBti 
S instructiOTal materials 
for WR^$ 

/: ■ _ 






Q Was the Workshop agenda 




Zi30 p.m. 


Topic : Challenge to 
continue to apply the 
contents of the 
workshop 


Speaker: Workshop director 



3:00 p.m, Adjouni 



Post " Workshop 

®" Follow - up with participants to ascertain 
application , 

• Provide resources for application and 
implementation 

m Encourage participants to continue their 
work. ' Include vocational education for 
the handicapped as a top priority in their 
schools, goals and mission. , 



Feasibility of Using an Interactive Computer P rogram 



As noted in previous sections^ a majority of the vocational teachers involved 
and mny of the special educators Indicated a need for additional competencies 
_in a variety of areas. Several delivery syst^s are available for presenting 
learning experiences which will develop these COTpetencies, The variety of 
needs identified in previous sections suggests that air. individualized system 
M)uld be the TOst efficient in tenns of the individual teacher's tme. Also, 
the opportunity to study at one's oto pace those material s which are most 
directly related to one's needs would be most motivating. In addition^ there 
are some needs ifliich involve the analysis md storage of large aroimts of in- 
fomation. Use of this information mil be dependent i^on an efficient 
storage and retrieval system. 

The computer can be a useful tool in accoi^lishing these ends. Aii increasing 
mmib^r of local education agencies have acquired computer teiminals or have 
access to them, Thejreforej use of a ca^uter is possible in many schools. 

Job Retrieval Proflrams . Onm of the major concerns or first questions raised 
by vocationsl educators when challenged with providing vocational instruction 
for ENR students is "What jobs will they be able to obtain?" A basic 
criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of vocational instmction is job 
placement. Therefore, vocational educators are very concerned with the cap- 
ability of placing their graduates on jobs. Since^the OMR student is often 
more difficult to place, the match between indiyiduai capabilities and job 
requirements must be more accurate than with persons who liave average or above 
average capabilities. j 

Most vocational educators have not been concerned with Identification and 
analysis of jobs vrfiich might be suitable f or S'R students. They usually have 
not identified jobs in the local conmimity for which the Bffi. could be prepared. 

Special educators in the project indicated a need for job identification as 
well. Their backgrounds usually did not Includo training in job analysis 
skills. However, they usually have e^^erience in surveying the local consfnunity 
to define work stations and jobs for their students. 

IVliat is needed is a system which will Identify 3, store, quickly retrieve, and 
list a variety of jobs available for students with given capabilities/ This 
system would encourage vocational and special educators to review the jobs 
available in their local conmiunity and identify the level of capabilities 
needed in these jobs. TTiis activity will mako them mtQ aware of the occupn- 
tional opportunities in their conmtunity and the nature of business and in- 
dustry In their area. 

Efficient storage and retrieval of this job Infonnation can be done by computer. 
The project's prograjmer developal a simple progran which can be ftm on a 
time-sharing teminal, TTie program is written in BASId and runs on a PDF 
11/40 computer system. A san^le of the printout is included in Table I II -4. 
In order to use the progrrai the teacher would type "run" WT. TTils will re- 
trieve the COTiputer progrmn from memory.. The next six lines in the printout 
Included in Table III -4 present information on how to run the prograjn and 




Table 111-4 
Job Retrieval Printout 

RUN DOT 

THIS PROGRAM ASSISTS YOU I N- SELECTl N G JOB TITLES 
*»■* BASED on SEVERAL CRITERION VHICH YOU SELECT 

IF YOU DECIDE NOT TO S£L£CT hUY iliJGLE GRITEKIOIJ, TrfEN ALL 
ENTRIES WILL 5£ INCLUDED FOR THAT CRITERION 

FOR EKAiMPLE CIF YOU SELECT '^CNLY<> OCCUPATION GROUP 3, THEN 
ALL JOB TITLES IN GROUP 3 Wl LIT EE' L I STED 

TO SELECT ^OCCUPATIOW GROUP** (YES OR NO)? NO 
TO SELECT <*LEVEL OF A£ MTY OF DATA* 7 YES 
OF ABILITY OF >DATA-? OR 9 

TO SELECT '■♦LEVEL OF AEI TY OF THINGS*? YES 
OF ABILITY OF * THINGS* 7 OR ■j OR 9 
TO SELECT -LEVEL OF ABILITY OF PEOPLE>*? YES 
OF ABILITY OF *PE0PLE>*7 7 d OR 9 



DO YOU WANT 
DD YOU WANT 
ENTER LEVEL 
DO YOU WANT 
ENTER LEVEL 
DO YOU WANT 
ENTER LEVEL 



I 



THE OCCUPATIONAL TITLES AREs 



w y O ■ Q / Q 


n 1 n 


o n ^ fl •70 
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MAID GENERAL 
^ InIURSEMAI D 
BUS BOY 

WAITER INFORMAL 
KITCHEN HELPER 
MAID 
NUHS£ A. 
PORTER 
FOUNDRY- 
ASSEMBLER 
ASSEMBLER 
CLEANER 
PACKAGER HAND 
LABORER STORES 
LABORER SALVAGE 
MATERIAL HANDLER 

HOME HEALTH AIDE C HOME ATT^D) OR FIRST- AID ATTENDANT 
CHILD- CARE ATTENDANT OR KINDERGARTEN AIDE 
MATERIAL HANDLER 
MATERIAL HANDLING SALESMAN OR 
RETAILING STOCK GIRL OF UOMEN ' 
FOOD PREPARATION COOK HELPER 
NURSERY V;ORi<ER (LANDSCAPING) 
FOREST-FIRE FIGHTER 
PARK UORiCSR 
SEED-CONE PICKER 
CARPENTER HELPER 
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ROOFER HELPER 
BRIG. YER HELPER 

SEXTQ.J C iiUILDlNG MAINTENANCE AND 
LAUNDRYM AN/ LAUNDRESS 
CLOTHING MAINTENAJCE SPECIALIST 
UPHOLSTERER HELPER 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE SEnVl CEMAN HELPER 
AUTO- BODY REPAIRMAig HELPER 
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S APPAREL 
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DO YOU WANT TO TRY ANOTHER 



SELECTION? NO 
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obtain the desired. job listing. The next seven lines ask the user to 'answer 
certain questions* Qptions/ are available to select a specific occupational 
group as Identified in the DOTj or to select given levels of ability on data, 
things, and/or people. In the example the user has requested a list of 
occupations i^ich have level 1 ^ 8, or 9 on data, people or things. The 
occppational titles which are in the prbgram and which met the criteria 
identified are listed in the second part of Table This list was quickly 

generated by the computer. 

As a large nwnber of appropriate Jobs are identified, the con^uter program 
will be more effective. Use of the DOT nuntoers for Indexing the jobs provides 
a cross link with^pther data bases such as those kept by the Job Service, 
(A copy of the progr^ is given in Appendix 0*3 ' 
\ . , '■" ' . .. . ..^ ^ ■ 

The high level of need for job innovation related to E^R students noted by 
vocational teachers and speci^al educators would indicate that this program 
would have utility, 

BNR Characteristics . Another area of significant concern on the part of voca- 
tional teachers is the characteristics of the learner. Most of these 
teachers have had relatively little exposure to these students^ and to course- \ 
work specifically related to the learning styles of B^'s* 'perefore there 
is a need for efficient system for presenting Information on the characteristics 
of .SB's which can be utilized in developing more effective "instruction for 
students. . 

The research specialist for the project reviewed research and used her special 
education teaching experience to identify the most essential characteristics 
of Bm's* , 

Table III -5 presents a printout from the characteristics conputer program 
developed by the project staff* After the user has logged onto the teminal, 
a set of directions are presented. These directions describe the nature of 
the program and how to respond* As noted In the sample printout in the Table, 
a statement is presented to the user. After the person has made a response, 
a comment is t)^ed to indicate whether the individual's response is correct 
or incorrect. An incorrect response is followed by a coimient based upon the 
research findings sunmiari zed by the project's research spec^l is t* For 
example, on item 4 ^ incorrect response was entered. The narrative describes 
the appropriate cht^cteristics of the studpnt in relation to this state- 
ment. / 

Based on the pilot nm of the instnment with the participants in the VTCrEI^ 
Project and a try-out of the computer progrmn with a sample of graduate 
students, it will be an effective way to present iijfonnation on ENK learning 
styles to vocational teachers. The termina^ and cbn^uter system are intriguing 
and motivating to the user* In ad^tion, the^contents of the program arc 
valid in relation to jhe characteristics of jo^'s. Incorrect responses arc 
followed by I nfoTTnation on^ th§ correct_ch^^ j^--^.^ 
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Table III-s 



' ' , Characteristics ■ ■ 

;■ HUN IMR . / ' , . X 

■ , a4R ' CHARACTERISTICS \. 

BELOW IS A LIST or POSSIBLE LEARNING CHAP.ACTERIStlCS OF THE EDUCABLE 
HPITALLY RETARDED PERSON. PLEASE RATE EACH CHARACTERISTIC ACCOPDING 
TO THE FOLLOWING JCALEs 

STRONGLY DISAGREE. . . I • 

DISAGREE . . . ... . S . 

UNDECIDED. ...... 3 . . / 

AGREE* • • t. • • • • ? 4 ' 

STRONGLY AGREE ... . 5 / 

ENTER THE NUMBER OF YOUR ANSWER* THEN PUSH RETURN. / 
***** TO HAVE, THESE INSTRUCTIONS RE-PRINTED TYPE -HELP- ***** 

!• HAS LIMITEb COMMUNICATION SKILLS. 
CI. SD) (S./d) €3. U) (4. A) <B. SA)7 S 
«** YES THAT IS CORRECT *** 

g# HAS LIHITED MOTOR eOORDlMATI ON. 

CI* SD) <E. D) C3.'U> €4# M <5. SA)? S 

*** YES THAT IS CORRECT *** 

3. Lacks REASONING AND JUDGMENT. . 

€1. SDJ C2. D) t3. U3 (4. AJ <5. SA5? S ' 

*** YES THAT IS CORRECT *** ' , 

4. ' SEEKS IMMEDIATE SATISFACTION. / 
Cl> SD3 (S* D) <3. U) C4. A) €5. SA5? 2 = . / 
NO THAT'S WRONG ' > / 
MOST EMh^S SEEK IMMEDIATE SATISFACTION, THEIR INABILITY. TO PERCEIVE */ 
IMAGIHE SOMETOING IN THE FUTURE I S OFTEN LIMITED BECAUSE OF THEIR / 
a.OWNESS IN MATURATION OF INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONS'. / 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ / • ■ 

5. HAS HIGH FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE. , 

€1. SD) C2. P? <3. U) €4. A) (t. SA5 ? 4 , 
NO THAT'S WRONG ' I 

LOW FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE IS ASCRIBED TO THE IWR. IT IS ALSO RELATED TO 
REPEATED FAILURES IN LI FE* AT HOME* AND AT SCHOOL. 

6. STRIVES FOR ATTRITION. / 

€U SD5 <2. D) <3. U5 <4. A) <5. SA>? 5 

*** YES:-THAT I S CORRECT *** / ' ' 

f' ' ■ 

7. HAS DIFFICULTY UNDERSTANDING ABSTRACT FUNCTIONS AND IDEAS. 
CI. SD) fa. DJ C3. U) C4. A) <S, SA5? 5 

, YES THAT IS CORPECt *** . . 

f. CANNOT GENERALIZE FROM ONE SITUATION TO ANOTHER. ... ^ 

-^^^-^,JRPl^ fp. Pi fa. \n t4. A) <5. SA?? 3 

NO THAT'S WPONG 1 ~""~~~^~7"~"" 

■ IMR'S LACK REASONING* GENERALIZING AND IMAGINATIVE ABILITY DUE TO 
a.OWNESS IN DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIFIC INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONS. 
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Other Frograns Unier Development . Because o£ the interest shoim in inter- 
active computer programs for in-service and program developnent for vocational 
^ucation for tm. handlcap^d, the Center for Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education at UW- Stout is continuing its developient of these prbgrams. At 
the present tlmei a program idiich will aid a teacher in doing a reading level 
analysis of uistructior^l materials is being developed. TTiis program will 
raise a series of questions requesting the teacher to input information on 
. the characteristics of riding irtateriails. The progrMi will take these 
icharacteristics and determine the reading level for the set, of materials. 

Another program under develo^ent is one which will analyze the mathematics 
skills required in a learning activity. The teacher will describe the types 
of ma thanatical operations l^required in order to carry out the leaming . 
activity or project. A con^uter progran will search mathematical skills by 
grade level matrix stored in meiwiy to detemine the grade level at which the / 
person must have' fimctional skills in order to do the activity v This program 
will also describe the prior skills required in order to do the nmthematlcs ^ i^^ 
included in the project or activity. , _ , 

The use of interactive computer program appears to be very feasible and 1ms ^ 
the potential for making a significant contribution to the improvement of 
-vocational education programs for ENR students. ^ese programs can Invo^ 
vocational teachers in interesting and meaningful experiences which will help 
them acquire an understanding of the leaming styles of ENR's.^ In addition^ 
these programs can reduce the mundane work required to analyze the reading 
levels and math levels of instructional materials and learning activities. 
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